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LAID UP IN TWO LODGINGS. 
FIRST, MY PARIS LODGING. 

Ir has happened rather whimsically, and 
not very fortunately for me, that my first ex- 
perience of living in furnished lodgings abroad, 
as well as in England, has occurred at the 
very time when an unexpected and tedious 
illness has rendered me particularly suscep- 
tible to the temporary loss of the comforts of | 
home. I have been ill, alone, in furnished 
lodgings in Paris—ill, alone, on the journey 
back to England—ill, alone, again, in fur- 
nished lodgings in London. I am a single 
man; but as I have already intimated, I 
never knew what it was to enjoy the desolate 
liberty of the bachelor until I’ became an in- 
valid. Some of my impressions of things and 
persons about me, formed under these ano- 
malous circumstances may, perhaps, prove 
not altogether unworthy of being written 
down, while they are still fresh in my mind. 
From my own observation of the chances 
and changes of life, I am inclined to think 
that every man—provided he can make up 
his mind to speak the truth, simply and 
plainly—has it in his power to contribute 
something out of his own experience which 
may add, in a greater or less degree, to our 
geueral knowledge of Human Nature in its 
almost infinite varieties. In my own case, 
my contribution may be the merest mite; 
but, as anything is better than keeping even 
my one poor farthing’s worth of information 
selfishly to myself, I will take a bold step, and 
cast it forthwith, as modestly as may be, into 
the general public store. 

How I happen, for a temporary period, to 
be away from the home in which I have 
hitherto lived with my nearest relatives, and 
to which I hope soon to return, it is of no 
importance to the reader to know. Neither 
is it at all worth while to occupy time and 
space with any particular description of the 
illness from which I have been and am still 
suffering. It will be enough for preliminary 
purposes, if I present myself at once in the 
character of a convalescent visiting Paris, 
with the double intention of passing agree- 
ably an interval of necessary absence from 
home, and of promoting, by change of air and 
scene, my recovery from a distressing and 
tedious, though neither a prostrating nor a 
dangerous, illness, When I add to this, that 
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although I lived alone in my French 
bachelor apartment, I had the good fortune 
at Paris, as afterwards in London, to be in 
the near neighbourhood of the most kind, at- 
tentive, and affectionate friends, I have said 
as much as is needful by way of preface, and 
may get on at once to my main purpose, 
What my impressions of my apartment in 
Paris might have been, if I had recovered 
there according to my anticipations, I cannot 
venture to say; for, before I had got fairly 
settled in my new rooms, I suffered a sudden 
and distressing relapse. My life, again, be- 
came the life of an invalid, and my ways 
of thought and observation turned back 
disastrously to the old invalid channel. 
Change of air and scene—which had done 
nothing for my body—did nothing either for 
my mind. At Paris, as before in London, I 
looked at the world about me—gay and new, 
and, surprising as it was—purely from the 
sick man’s point of view, or, in other words, 
the events that passed, the sights that 
appeared, and the persons who moved around 
me, interested or repelled me only as they 
referred more or less directly to myself and 
my own invalid situation. This curious 
narrowness of view, of which I am not yet 
well enough entirely to rid myself, though as 
conscious as another of the mental weak- 
ness that it implies, has no connection that I 
can discover with excessive selfishness or 
vanity ; it is simply the result of the inevi- 
table increase of a man’s importance to him- 
self which the very fact of sickness produces. 
My own sensations, as a sick man, fill up 
the weary blank of my daily existence 
when I am alone, and form the main topic 
of inquiry and conversation when my doctor 
and my friends enliven my solitude. The 
concerns of my own poor body, which do not, 
I thank heaven, occupy my attention for 
much more than one hour out of the twenty- 
four, when I am well, become the main 
business and responsibility of all my waking 
moments, now that Iam ill. Pain to suffer, 
and the swallowing of drugs and taking of 
nourishment at regulated periods; daily 
restraints that I must undergo, and hourl 
precautions that I am forced to practice, all 
contribute to keep my mind bound down to 
the level of my body. A flight of thought 
beyond myself and the weary present time— 
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even supposing I were capable of the exertion 
—would lead me astray from the small 
personal rules and regulations on which I 
depend absolutely for the recovery of my 
hea'th. There is no help for me: it is one 
of the conditions of my sick existence that 
I must think of myself, and look through 


myself at all that goes on around me. This| 


practice may seem, to persons in health, sug- 
gestive of anything rather than advantage to 
a man’s temper and disposition. But, however 
my illness may have weakened me mentally, 
I cannot think that it has, morally, done me 
much harm. I certainly envy no other man’s 
health and happiness. 1 feel no jealous pang 
when I hear laughter about me. I can look 
at people out of my window, running easily 
across the road, while I can hardly crawl 
from one end of my chamber to the other, 
without feeling insulted by their activity. 
Still, it is true, at the same time, and it 
must be owned, that I warm to people now 
exactly in proportion as I see them sensibly 
and sincerely touched by my suffering condi- 
tion ; and that I like, or dislike, my habita- 
tion for the time being, just as it happens 
to suit, or not to suit, all the little require- 
ments of my temporary infirmity. If I were 


introduced to one of the most eminent men 
in the country at this moment, and he did 
not look sorry to see me ill, I should never 
care to set eyes on the eminent man again. 
If I had a superb room with the finest view 
in the world, but no bed-side conveniences 


for my pill-boxes and medicine-bottles, I 
would leave that superb room and fine view, 
and go cheerfully to a garret in an alley, 
provided it adapted itself comfortably to the 
arrangement of my indispensable invalid’s 
lumber. This is doubtless a humiliating con- 
fession ; but it is well that I should make it 
once for all; for, the various opinions and 
impressions which I am about frankly to 
write down, will be found to be more or less 
coloured by what I venture to describe as 
the involuntary egotism of a sick man. 

Let us see how my new lodging in 
Paris suits me ; and why it is that I imme- 
diately become quite fond of it. 

I live in a little building of my own, called 
a Pavilion. Outside, it resembles, as to size, 
brightness, and apparent insubstantiality, a 
private dwelling-house in a Pantomime. I 
expect as I drive up to it, for the first time, 
to see Clown grinning at the door, and 
Harlequin jumping through the window, to 
the accompaniment of lively music of the most 
agreeably unclassical kind, A key is pro- 
duced, and a wonderful little white door, 
through which no fat man could penetrate 
even sideways, is opened ; I ascend a steep 
flight of a dozen steps, and enter my toy- 
castle: my own, independent, solitary, minia- 
ture mansion. The first room is the drawing- 
room. It is about the size of a large packing- 
case, with a gay looking-glass and clock, with 
bright red chairs al sofa, with a cosy 
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round table, with a big window looking out 
'on another Pavilion opposite, and on a great 
| house set back in a courtyard, Being a very 
small apartment, it has (or it would not be a 
French room) three doors, One I have just 
jentered by. Another leads into a bed- 
|chamber of the same size as the drawing- 
room, just as brightly and neatly furnished, 
with a window that looks out on the ever- 
lasting gaiety and bustle of the Champs 
Elysées. ‘The third door leads into a dressing- 
room half the size of the drawing-room, and 
having a fourth door which opens into a 
kitchen half the size of the dressing-room, 
but of course possessing a fifth door which 
leads out again to the head of the staircase. 
As no two people meeting in the kitchen 
could possibly pass each other, or remain in 
the apartment together without serious 
inconvenience, the two doors leading in and 
out of it may be pronounced useful as well as 
ornamental, Into this quaint little culinary 
crevice the coal merchant, the wood mer- 
chant, and the water-carrier squeeze their way, 
and find a doll’s cellar and cistern all ready 
for them. They might be followed, if I were 
only well enough to give dinners, by a cook 
and his scullions—for I possess, besides the 
cellar and cistern, an elaborate charcoal stove 
in the kitchen, at which any number of 
courses might be prepared by any culinary 
artist of slim figure and robust constitution, 
who could cook composedly with a row of 
small fires under his nose and a lukewarm 
wall against his back. Every room in my 
tiny dwelling is precious to me; but the Ben- 
jamin of my small architectural family is 
this kitchen. When my spirits are low I 
look into it, and call up imaginatively the 
figure of a restless gesticulating French cook, 
composing made-dishes excitably, with my 
kitchen-range roasting his stomach, my coal- 
cellar forcing itself between his legs, and 
my cistern scrubbing his shoulder. I call 
up this vision any day I like, and always 
retire from the contemplation of it, quite 
vivacious for a sick man. 

But what is the main secret of my fond- 
ness for the Pavilion? It does not, I am 
afraid, lie in the brightness and elegance of 
the little rooms, or even in the delightful in- 
dependence of inhabiting a lodging, which is 
also a house of my own, where I[ can neither 
be disturbed nor overlooked by any other 
lodgers. The one irresistible appeal which 
my Parisian apartment makes to my sympa- 
thies consists in the perfect manner in which 
it fits my wants and flatters my weaknesses 
as an invalid. I have quite a little drug- 
gist’s stock-in-trade of physic-bottles, glasses, 
spoons, card-boxes, and prescriptions ; I have 
all sorts of queer vestments and coverings, 
intended to guarantee me against all varia- 
tions of temperature and ali degrees of ex- 
posure, by night as well as by day; I have 
ready remedies that must be kept in my 
bedchamber, and elaborate applications that 
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I must find handy in my dressing-room. 
In short, I myself am nothing but the centre 
of a vast medical litter, and the closer the 
said litter revolves round me the more com- 
fortable Iam. Ina house of the usual size, 
and in rooms arranged on the ordinary plan, 
I should be driven distracted (being an un- 
tidy man even in my healthiest moments) 
by mislaying things every hour in the day, by 
having to get up to look for them, and by 
being compelled to walk up and down stairs, 
or to make others do so for me, when I want 
to establish communications between dress- 
ing-room, bedroom, drawing-room, coal-cellar, 
and kitchen. In my tiny Parisian house of 
one small storey I can wait on myself with 
the most perfect ease; in my wee sitting- 
room nine-tenths of the things I want are 
within arm’s length of me, as I repose in 
my elbow-chair ; if I must move I can get 
from my bed-chamber to my kitchen in less 
time than it would take me to walk across 
an English drawing-room; if I lose my 
morning draught, mislay my noontide drops, 
or leave my evening pill-box under my after- 
noon dressing-gown, I can take my walking- 
stick or my fire-tongs, and poke or fish for 
missing articles in every corner of the room, 
without doing more than turning round in my 
chair. If I had been well and had given 
dinner parties, I might have found my habi- 
tation rather too small for me. As it is, if 
my Pavilion had been built on purpose for a 
solitary lodger to fall ill in with the least pos- 
sible amount of personal discomfort, it could 
not have suited my sad case better. Sick, I 
love and honour the skilful architect who 
contrived it—well, I am very much afraid I 
should never have bestowed so much as a 
single thought on him, 

Why do I become, in one cordial quarter 
of an hour, friendly, familiar, and (in my 
present weak way) affectionate, even, with 
my portress? Because I find, at our very 
first interview, that she is honestly sorry to 
see me deprived of all my anticipated 
Parisian pleasures, and sincerely anxious to 
soften my hard fate by every means in her 
power. It is, I suppose, part of my un- 
healthy condition of body and mind, that I 
like nothing so well as being pitied. My 
portress sweetens my daily existence with so 
much compassion that she does me more 
good, I think, than my doctor or my drugs. 
She is a thin, rapid, cheerful, little woman, 
with a tiny face and bright brown eyes. She has 
a husband (Mon Mari) and a son (Le Gamin), 
and a lodge of one room to live in with her 
family. She has not been in bed, for years 
past, before two or three in the morning ; for 
my Pavilion and the second Pavilion opposite 
and the large house behind, are all shut in 
from the roadway by handsome iron gates, 
which it is the business of somebody in the 
porter’s lodge to open (by pulling a string 
communicating with the latch) at all hours 
of the night to homeward-bound lodgers, 
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The large house has so many tenants that 
some one is always out at a party or a 
theatre —so the keeping of late hours be- 
comes a necessary part of the service in the 
lodge, and the poor little portress is the vic- 
tim who suffers as perpetual night-watch. 
Mon Mari (an estimable man, for whom I 
have a high respect and regard, having found 
him assiduous and compassionate) absorbs 
his fair share of work in the day, and takes 
the early-rising department cheerfully, but 
he does not possess the gift of keeping awake 
at night. By eleven o’clock (such is some- 
times the weakness even of the most amiable 
human nature) it is necessary that Mon Mari 
should be stretched on his back on the 
nuptial bedstead, snoring impervious to all 
sounds and all in-comers. Le Gamin, or the 
son, is too young to be trusted with the su- 
pervision of the gate-string. He sleeps, 
sound as his father, with a half-developed 
snore and a coiled-up body, in a crib at the 
foot of the parental bed. On the other side 
of the room, hard by the lodger’s keys and 
candlesticks, with a big stove behind her 
and a gaslight before her eyes, sits the faithful 
little portress, watching out the weary hours as 
wakefully as she can. She trusts entirely to 
strong coffee and the near flare of the gas- 
light to combat the natural sleepiness which 
follows a hard day’s work begun at eight 
o’clock every morning. The coffee and the 
gas deserve, to a certain extent, the confi- 
dence she places in them. They keep her 
bright brown eyes very wide open, staring 
with unwiuking pertinacity at the light be- 
fore them, They keep her back very straight 
against her chair, and her arms crossed 
tightly over her bosom, and her feet set 
firmly on her footstool. But though \they 
stop sleep from shutting her eyes or relaxing 
her limbs, they cannot prevent some few 
latent Morphian influences from stealthily 
reaching her. Open as her eyes may be, 
the little woman nevertheless does start 
guiltily when the ring at the bell comes at 
last ; does stare fixedly for a moment before 
she can get up; has to fight resolutely with 
something drowsy and clinging in the shape 
of a trance, before she can fly to the latch- 
string, and hang on to it wearily, instead of 
pulling at it with the proper wakeful jerk. 
Night after night she has now drunk the 
strong coffee, and propped herself up stiffly 
in her straight chair, and stared hard at the 
flaring gas-light, for nearly seven years past. 
Some people would have lost their tempers 
and their spirits under these hard circum- 
stances ; but the cheerful little portress has 
only lost her flesh. In a dark corner of 
the room hangs a daguerreotype likeness. 
It represents a buxom woman, with round 
cheeks and a sturdy waist, and dates from 
the period when she was the bride of Mon 
Mari, and was thinking of following him 
into the Porter’s Lodge. “Ah! my dear 
sir,” she says when I condole with her, “if 
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we do get a little money sometimes in our 
way of life, we don’t earn it too easily. Aie ! 
Aie! Aie! I should like a good sleep: I 
should like to be as fat as my portrait 
again !” 

The same friendly relations—arising en- 
tirely, let it always be remembered, out of my 
illness and the portress’s compassion for me— 
which have let me into the secrets of the strong 
coffee, the daguerreotype portrait, and the 
sleepy constitution of Mon Mari, also enable 
me to ascertain, by special invitation, how the 
inhabitants of the lodge dispose of some of 
the hardly-earned profits of their situation. 
I find myself suffering rather painfully, one 
morning, under some aggravated symptoms 
of my illness, and my friend the portress 
comes into the Pavilion to talk to me and 
keep up my spirits. She has had an hour’s 
extra sleep, for a wonder, and is in a chirping 
state of cheerfulness in consequence. She 
shudders and makes faces at my physic- 
bottles ; entreats me to throw them away, to 
Jet her put me to bed, and administer A Light 
Tea to Seatn with, and A Broth to follow (un 
Thé léger et un arene If I will only stick 
to these remedies, she will have them ready, if 
necessary, every hour in the day, and will 
guarantee my immediate restoration to health 
and strength. While we are arguing the 


question of the uselessness of drugs and the 
remedial excellence of tea and broth, Mon 
Mari, with a look of mysterious triumph, 


which immediately communicates itself to 
the face of his wife, enters the room to tell 
her that she is wanted below in the lodge. 
She goes to his side and takes his arm, as if 
he was a strange gentleman waiting to lead 
her down to dinner, nods to him confidentially, 
then glances at me. Mon Mari follows her 
example, and the two stand quite uncon- 
fusedly, arm-in-arm, smiling mysteriously 
upon me and my physic-bottles, as if they 
were a pair of lovers and I was the venerable 
parent whose permission and blessing they 
were waiting to receive. 

“ Have you been getting a new doctor for 
me?” I ask, excessively puzzled by their 
evident desire to connect me with some 
secret in the lodge. 

“No,” says the portress, “I believe in no 
doctors. I believe in nothing but a light tea 
and a broth.” 

(“ And I also!” adds Mon Mari, paren- 
thetically.) 

“But we have something to show you in 
the lodge,” continues the portress. 

(Mon Mari arches his eyebrows, and says 
“Aha!”) 

“And when you feel better,” proceeds my 
cheerful little friend, “only have the polite- 
ness to come down to us, and you will see 
a marvellous sight !” 

Here Mon Mari warningly depresses his 
eyebrows. 

“Enough,” says the portress, understand- 
ing him ; “let us retire.” 
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And they leave the room immediately, still 
arm-in-arm—the fondest and most mysterious 
married couple that I have ever set eyes 
on. 
That day, I do not feel quite strong enough 
to encounter great surprises ; 80 my visit to 
the lodge is deferred until the next morning. 
Rather to my amazement, the portress does 
not pay me her usual visit at my waking, on 
the eventful day. I descend to the lodge, won- 
dering what this change means, and see three 
or four strangers assembled in the room which 
is bed-chamber, parlour, and porter’s office, 
all in one. The strangers, I find, are admiring 
friends: they surround Mon Mari, and all 
look one way with an expression of intense 
pleasure and surprise. My eyes follow the 
direction of theirs; and I see, above the 
shabby little lodge table, a resplendent new 
looking-glass in the brightest of frames. On 
either side of it, rise two blush-coloured wax 
tapers. Below it are three ornamental pots | 
with blooming rose-trees in them, backed by 
a fanlike screen of fair white paper. This is 
the surprise that was in store for me; and 
this is also the security in which the inhabi- 
tants of the lodge have invested their last | 
hard-earned savings. The whole thing has | 
the effect upou my mind of an amateur High 
Altar ; and I admire the new purchase ac- | 
cordingly with such serious energy of expres- 
sion, that Mon Mari, in the first sweetness of 
triumph, forgets the modesty proper to his | 
position as proprietor of the new treasure, 
and apostrophises his own property as Magni- 
fique, with a power of voice and an energy of 
gesticulation which I have never noticed in 
him before. When his enthusiasm hasa little 
abated, and just as I am on the point of ask- | 
ing where my friend the portress is, I heara | 
faint little voice speaking behind the group of 
admiring friends: 

“Perhaps, Messieurs et Mesdames, you 
think this an extravagance for people in our 
situation,” says the voice, in feebly polite tones 
of apology; “but, alas! what would you | 
have? Itis so beautiful—it brightens the 
room so—it gives us such an air. And, then, 
it is also a property—something to leave to 
our children—in fine, a pardonable extrava- 
gance. Aie! I am shaking all over again; 
I can say no more!” 

While these words are in course of utter- 
ance, the group of friends separate, and I see 
sitting behind them, close to the big stove, 
the little portress, looking sadly changed for 
the worse. Her tiny face has become very 
yellow ; her bright brown eyes look dispro- 
portionately large; she has an old shawl 
twisted round her shoulders and shivers in it 
perpetually. I ask what is the matter, ima- 
gining that the poor little woman has got a 
fit of the ague. The portress contrives to 
smile as usual before she answers, though her 
teeth are chattering audibly. 

“You will not give me drugs, if I tell 
you?” she says. 
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“T will do nothing that is not perfectly 
agreeable to you,” I reply evasively. 

“Itisa powerful indigestion (une forte in- 
digestion),” continues the portress, indica- 
tively laying one trembling fore-finger on the 
region of her malady. “And I am curing 
myself with a Light Tea.’ Here the fore- 
finger changes its direction and points to a 
large white earthenware teapot, with an 
empty mug by the side of it. To save the 
portress the trouble of replenishing her 
drinking vessel, I pour out a dose of the 
Light Tea. It is a liquid of a faint straw 
colour, totally unlike any English tea that 
ever was made; and it tastes as a quart 
of hot water might taste after a wisp of 
hay had been dipped into it. The portress 
swallows three mugsful of her medicine 
in my presence, smiling and shivering ; 
looking rapturously at the magnificent new 
mirror with its attendant flower-pots and 
tapers, and rejecting with grimaces of comic 
disgust, all overtures of medical help on my 
part, even to the modest offering of one 
small pill. An hour or two later, I de- 
scend to the lodge again to see how she is. 
She has been persuaded to go to bed; is re- 
ceiving, in bed, a levée of friends ; is answer- 
ing, in the same interesting situation, the 
questions of all the visitors of the day to all 
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the lodgers in the house ; has begun a fresh | 


potful of the light tea; is still smiling ; still 
shivering ; still contemptuously sceptical on 
the subject of drugs. In the evening I go 


down again. The tea-pot is not done with 
yet, and the hay-flavoured hot water is still 
amg. inexhaustibly into the system of the 
i 


ttle portress, She happens now to be issu- 
ing directions relative to the keeping awake 
of Mon Mari, who, for this night at least, 
must watch by the gate-string. He is to 
have a pint of strong coffee and a pipe ; he is 
to have the gas turned on very strong; and 
he is to be further excited by the presence of 
a brisk and wakeful friend. The next morn- 
ing, just as T am thinking of making inqui- 
ries at the lodge, who should enter my room 
but the dyspeptic patient herself, cured, and 
ready to digest anything but adoctor’s advice 
or a small pill. Mon Mari, I hear, has not 
fallen asleep over the gate-string for more 
than half-an-hour, every now and then; 
and the portress has had a long night’s rest. 
She does not, however, consider this unusual 
occurrence as reckoning in any degree among 
the agencies which have accomplished her 
rapid recovery. It is the light tea alone that 
has done it ; and, if I still doubt the inesti- 
mable virtues of the hot hay-water cure, then 
of all the prejudiced gentlemen the portress 
has ever heard of, Iam the most deplorably 
obstinate in opening my arms to error and 
shutting my eyes to truth. 
Such is the little domestic world about 
me, in some of the more vivid lights in which 
it presents itself to my own peculiar view. 
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experience of it is bounded by the prospect I 
obtain of the Champs Elysées from my bed- 
room window. If I had been in health, I 
might have found everything to interest me, 
and much to write about, in the wonderfully 
gay view, with its ever-changing human inte- 
rest, on which I can look, whenever I like, 
from morning to night. But the same cause 
which attaches me tomy apartment and fa- 
miliarly connects me with my porter and por- 
tress, also contributes to narrow the range of 
my observation when I look out of window. 
Fashionable Paris spins and prances by me 
every afternoon, in all its glory; but what 
interest have healthy princes and counts and 
blood-horses, and blooming ladies, plunged in 
abysses of cireumambient crinoline, for me, in 
my sick situation ? ‘They all fly by me in one 
confused phantasmagoria of gay colours and 
rushing forms, which I look at with lazy eyes. 
The sights I watch with interest are those 
only which seem to refer in some degree to 
my own invalid position, My sick man’s in- 
voluntary egotism clings as close to me when 
I look outward at the great highway, as when 
I look inward at my own little room: thus, 
the only objects which I now notice atten- 
tively from my window, are, oddly enough, 
chiefly those which I should have missed 
altogether, or looked at with indifference if 
I had occupied my bachelor apartment in 
the enviable character of a healthy man. 

For example, out of the various vehicles 
which pass me by dozens in the morning, and 
by hundreds in the afternoon, only two 
succeed in making anything like a lasting 
impression on my mind, I have only vague 
ideas of dust, dashing, and magnificence in 
connection with the rapid carriages, late in 
the day, and of bells, rumbling, and hollow 
yelping of carters’ voices in connection with 
the deliberate waggons early in the morning ; 
but I have, on the other hand, a very distinct 
remembrance of one sober brown omnibus, 
belonging to a Maison de Santé, and of a 
queer little truck which carries baths and 
hot water to private houses, from a bathing 
establishment near me. The omnibus, as it 
passes my window at a solemn jog-trot, is 
full of patients getting their airing. I can 
see them dimly, and I fall into curious fancies 
about their various cases, and wonder what 
proportion of the afflicted passengers are 
near the time of emancipation from their 
sanitary prison on wheels, As for the little 
truck, with its empty zinc bath and barrel of 
warm water, I am probably wrong in sym- 
pathetically associating it as frequently as I 
do with cases of illness. It is doubtless often 
sent for by healthy people, too luxurious in 
their habits to walk abroad for a bath. But 
there must be a proportion of cases of illness 
to which the truck ministers; and when [ 
see it going faster than usual, I assume that 
it must be wanted by some person in a fit ; 
grow suddenly agitated by the idea, and 


As for the great Parisian world outside, my| watch the empty bath and the hot-water 
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barrel with breathless interest, until they 
rumble away together out of sight. So, 
again, with regard to the men and women 
who pass my window by thousands every 
day ; my view of them is just as curiously 
circumscribed as my view of the vehicles, 
Out of all the crowd, I now find, on taxing 
my memory, that I have noticed particularly 
just three people (a woman and two men), 
who have chanced to appeal to my peculiar 
invalid curiosity. The woman is a nurse- 
maid, neither young nor pretty, very clean 
and neat in her dress, with an awful bloodless 
paleness in her face, and a hopeless con- 
sumptive languor in her movements. She 
has only one child to take care of—a robust 
little girl of cruelly active habits. There is a 
stone bench opposite my window; and on 
this the wan and weakly nursemaid often 
sits, not bumping down on it with the heavy 
thump of honest exhaustion, but sinking on it 
listlessly, as if in changing from walking to 
sitting she were only passing from one form 
of weariness to another. The robust child 
remains mercifully near the feeble guardian 
for a few minutes, then becomes, on a sudden, 
pitilessly active again, laughs and dances 
from a distance, when the nurse makes 
weary signs to her, and runs away altogether, 
when she is faintly entreated to be quiet 
for a few minutes longer. The nurse looks 
after her in despair for a moment, draws her 
neat black shawl, with a shiver, over her 
sharp shoulders, rises resignedly, and dis- 
appears from my eyes in pursuit of the piti- 
less child. Isee this mournful little drama 
acted many times over, always in the same 
way, and wonder sadly how long the wan 
nursemaid will hold out. Not being a family 
man, and having nervously-acute sympathies 
for sickness and suffering just now, it would 
afford me genuine satisfaction to see the 
oppressed nurse beat the tyrannical child; 
but she seems fond of the little despot ; and, 
besides, she is so weak that if it came to 
blows, [am afraid, grown woman as she is, 
that she might get the worst of it. 

The men whom [I observe are not such 
interesting cases; but they exhibit, in a 
minor degree, the peculiarities that are sure 
to attract my attention. The first of the two 
is a gentleman—lonely and rich, as I ima- 
gine. He is fat, yellow, and gloomy, and has 
evidently been ordered horse-exercise for the 
benefit of his health, He rides a quiet 
English cob ; never has any friend with him ; 
never—so far as I can see—exchanges greet- 
ings with any other horseman ; is never 
smiled at from a carriage, nor bowed to by a 
foot-passenger. He rides with his flaccid 
chin sunk on his fat breast ; sits his horse as 
if his legs were stuffed and his back boneless; 
always attracts me because he is the picture 
of dyspeptic wretchedness, and always passes 
me at the same mournful jog-trot pace. The 
second man is a police agent. I cannot sym- 
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profession ; but I can observe, with a certain 
lukewarm. interest, that he is all but worked 
to death. He yawns and stretches himself 
in corners ; sometimes drops furtively on to 
the stone bench before my window; then 
starts up from it suddenly, as if he felt hitna- 
self falling asleep the moment he sat down. 
He has hollow places where other people have 
cheeks ; and, judging by his walk, must be 
quite incapable of running after a prisoner 
who might take to flight. On the whole, he 
presents to my mind the curious spectacle of 
a languid man trying to adapt himself to a 
brisk business, and failing palpably in the 
effort. As the sick child of a thriving system 
he attracts my attention. I devoutly hope 
that he will not return the compliment by 
honouring me with his notice. 

Such are the few short steps that I take in 
advance to get a moderately close glance at 
French humanity. There are, of course, 
other passengers, whom I look after day by 
day with something like curiosity ; but they 
make no lasting impression on my memory. 
What I have written thus far, honestly re- 
produces the small sum of my really vivid 
impressions of people and things in Paris, 
in-doors and out. If my view is absurdly 
limited to my own dim horizon, this defect 
has at least one advantage for the reader : it 
prevents all darger of my troubling him with 
my ideas and observations at any great 
length. If other people value this virtue of 
brevity in writers, orators, and preachers as 
sincerely as I do, perhaps I may hope, on 
account of my short range of observation and 
my few words, to get another hearing, if I 
write the second chapter of my invalid ex- 
periences. I began the first half of them (as 
herein related) in France; and I am now 
completing the second (yet to be recorded) in 
England. When the curtain rises on my 
sick-bed again, the scene will be London. 


MINERALS THAT WE EAT. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


METAPHYSICIANS in speculating upon the 
diverse operations of the human mind, have 
spoken of man as a microcosm—a little world 
typifying the outer creation, and epitomising 
its phenomena. The physiologist, in examin- 
ing his form and physical endowments, may 
repeat the expression with a more definite 
meaning; for he can trace in the single indi- 
vidual a reflex of the forms which people, the 
laws which regulate, and the elements which 
compose the entire material world. The 
investigation of the form of man has made it 
clear that the skeleton of man, having been 
fashioned after a certain type, other animals 
are constructed after the same model, with 
less elaborate detail and narrower capabilities, 
The series of created beings radiate from the 
type of structure which man presents; and 
the first link in the laws which control their 


pathise with him in consequence of his/existence and bind them together in one 
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harmonious chain of life, are attached to this 
grand human form ; which rises as a central 
pillar in the wide area of being. ‘The appre- 
ciation of the chemical changes which are 
coincident with the life of man, yields a 
knowledge of the system of laws which 
govern the chemistry of the earth, The 
analysis of the elements which build up the 
human frame, not only brings into view the 
close ties of relationship which bind humanity 
to earth by similitude in composition, but it 
throws a light upon the physical endowments 
which we possess ; upon the power which we 
extend over the creatures of the earth; and 
upon the privileges which we enjoy in their 
use. 

By examining the composition and form of 
the teeth and digestive apparatus, the anato- 
mist has been able to declare, that the struc- 
ture of the human race bears the seal of 
fitness for a combination of animal and 
vegetable diet ; testifying to the power which | 
has been given to us over the beast of 
the field, as well as over the herb on which 
it grazes. And, from the examination of 
the chemical constitution of the body, it 
might be predicated that, to man, has been 
granted dominion over land and over sea; that 
he is to find in each a feeding-ground; and 
that the inhabitants of the one and the pro- 
ducts of the other are alike destined to be 
supplementary to his wants and subservient 
to his will. For if—after ascertaining that 


salt, the mineral of the sea, lurks in the re- 
cesses of the frame, and ranks among the 
minerals which we eat—we extend further 
the inquiry, potassium, the mineral of the | 
land, falls at once under our observation. 
Potash presents itself in the human system 


as frequently as sodium. Its presence in 
large proportion in the globules of the blood 
indicates a special importance ; because, in all 
probability, it is this portion of the blood 
which is organised, and assumes the form of 
muscle. Of course we ask here, too, those 
questions—Why ? and How? We have not 
the same positive data of information as 
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to the uses of potash, which we had of the 
utility of salt. Thus much may be said 
about it :-— 

We eat large quantities of potash in all our 
vegetable food ; in bread, potatoes, carrots, and 
especially in green vegetables. For, just 
as sea-plants contain a great deal of salt, so 
inland plants feed on potassium. And as 
inland animals consume these plants, so their 
flesh abounds in the same mineral. When 
inland plants are burned, potassium is left} 
behind in the ash, in an oxidised form, 
and is known as potash, or oxide of potassium. 
In this form it has furnished many names of 
drugs to the Pharmacopeeia. A medical man} 
must blush for the reputation of his profes- 
sion, when he calls to mind the history of 
potash as a pharmacopeeial substance. Grave 
and venerable physicians of a hundred years 


since with ivory-handled sticks heavy square! 
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wigs, and preternatural solemnity of coun- 
tenance, were caught in a terrible snare 
when they handled this potash. They burnt 
various inland plants, and carefully col- 
lected the ash, storing it in mystic and 
many-coloured bottles, calling it salt of bean- 
stalk, or salt of wormwood, or salt of willow, 
according to the source from which it was 
obtained. They were very careful to note 
the season at which the wormwood was to 
be collected, and the willow cut. They en- 
joined an hour for the process of combustion 
of the one, and a half-an-hour for the burning 
of the other. The temperature was to be 
raised in one case to one hundred and ninety 
degrees, and in another to two hundred 
degrees. And thus, since they believed each 
to be a different salt, they found no difficulty 
in differentiating their properties and dis- 
tinguishing their actions. ‘The one cured 
headaches, the other cured fevers, and a third 
cured indigestion. They would no more have 
thought of administering their so-called salt 
of wormwood when the symptoms called for 
salt of tartar, than a homcopathist would 
think now of prescribing a thousandth part 
of a grain of charcoal, when the urgency of the 
case called for a thousandth of a grain of 
plumbago, But—sad destruction to our vene- 
ration tor big wigs and ivory sticks, and 
dogmatic experience—it was shown that 
potash was simply potash ; always the same, 
and never anything else than oxide of potas- 
sium. 

The uses of potash in the body have been 
elucidated in investigating the causes of 
scurvy. Until lately, this scourge carried off 
from one-sixth to one-tenth of a ship’s crew 
on a long voyage. Scurvy results from 
a continued diet of salt meat; not because 
the salt is in excess, but because the potash 
and other mineral constituents are in defect. 
When meat is placed in brine, the salt 
enters, driving out the potash and other 
salts, usurping their place, and, like other 
usurpers, doing a vast amount of mischief. 
Lemon-juice and lime-juice were found to be 
preventive of scurvy, and were powerfully 
recommended. But Jack Tar has a fine 
British element of practical obstinacy. Ship 
captains disliked disturbing the vested in- 
terests of scurvy. ‘The British sailor would 
cease to be a match for any dozen furriueers, 
if he were to cease eating salt junk, straining 
his water through his teeth, sleeping in close 
hammocks, and braving scurvy and typhus 
fever. But the law, after a time, enforces the 
use of lime-juice ; yet this was expensive, so 
citric acid was substituted. Citric acid failed. 
‘Then Dr. Garrod bethought him that lemon- 
juice contains potash as well as citric acid ; 
and, since it was not the citric acid which was 
doing good, probably it was the potash. Other 
concurrent facts strengthened the belief. 
Scurvy occurred in institutions with abun- 
dant dietary and deticient only in potash. 
Cocoa, and potatoes, and some other things 
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which possessed what we may call a 
scurvy reputation, were found to con- 
tain large quantities of potash. Citrate of 
potash then was recommended, and has been 
used with benefit as a curative agent. But 
the full practical application of these investi- 
gations is yet in abeyance. If it was difficult 
before to persuade Jack Tar to use lemon- 
juice, it is now impossible to induce him to 
substitute anything for it. The lemon-juice 
idea has taken possession of him, and it is 
impossible to squeeze it out of him. Mr. 
Busk, the accomplished surgeon of the Dread- 
nought, where so many cases of scurvy are 
treated, has been asked to introduce super- 
tartrate of potash. But hesaid, “When these 
poor men come on board, craving and longing 
tor lemon-juice, fresh beef, mealy potatoes, 
and green vegetables, if I should offer them 
more junk and citrate of potash, they would 
raise a mutiny and burn the ship and me in 
it.” And so the dietetic history of potash 
will remain incomplete until the Dreadnought 
be made fire-proof, or sailors be freed from 
prejudice. One practical remark may be 
here added. Potash, like the other organic 
elements, abounds in fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. In boiling these we dissolve out the 
salts, and we do wrong to boil all our vege- 
tables, and to avoid ripe fruits and fresh | 
salads. With ordinary Rentiive capabilities, 
these are valuable additions to our diet, and 
are considerably used in France with excel- 
lent results. 

The metals which most predominate in the 
human composition are not those which an 
observer of human nature would predicate. 
Tron is invariably present in the blood. It| 
has been supposed that it gave to blood its | 
red colour ; it certainly intensifies the colour. 
We constantly meet with the proof. Every 
day, in the out-patients’ department of the 
hospitals, and in ordinary medical —_— 
one finds patients with pale lips, and cheeks 
that have lost their glow, pallid and debili- 
tated, complaining of difficulty in breathing, 
incapability of exertion, and a host of other 
symptoms. ‘The history of the case is written 
in the colourless face. There is a want of 
iron in the bloof. Supply iron to the system, 
and the colour reappears, while all the bad 
symptoms vanish. Supply it in any form,— 
tartrate of iron, sulphate of iron, potassio- 
tartrate of iron, chalybeate waters (tasting, 
according to the grave authority of Sam 
Weller, so strongly of warm flat-irons): a 
classic would say, restore the iron circulation, 
and you bring back a Spartan state of health. 
In the more vigorous words of Shakspeare : 





Give them great meals of beef, and iron and steel, 
They will cat like wolves and fight like devils ! 


Beef contains a great deal of iron ; its ash 
contains six per cent. Animal food is, of 
course, the natural source of iron to the 
system. But iron has been used medicinally 
since very early times, with the knowledge! 








(Conducted hy 
that it had a strengthening power. Prince 
Iphicles was the first patient who was treated 
with steel-wine. He suffered from pallor 
and debility thirty-five hundred years ago. 
An oracle desired him to seek a knife which, 
years before, he had driven into a sacred 
chestnut-tree, to steep it in wine, and drink 
the solution of its rust. A modern oracle 
would have prescribed a more elegant 
form of steel-wine for the fee of one guinea, 
Since that time, the alchymists called it 
Mars. 

A lunatic friend of Dr. Winslow ima- 
gined that his stomach required strengthen- 
ing by iron. He followed out his theory 
heroically ; for, in his stomach were found, 
nails, iron tacks, rivets, iron wire, an iron 
screw, a brass image of a saint; and part 
of the blade of a knife, the whole weighing 
twenty ounces ; “the which” (like the Maid 
of Orleans) “out of a great deal of old iron, 
he chose forth.” 

Every museum contains specimens of iron 
from the stomach of an ostrich. Of course, 
we do not swallow iron in the solid form, 
like ostriches ; but we swallow it dissolved 
in water, the universal solvent. Reaching 
the tissues in this form, it constitutes an 
ingredient of the colouring matter or heema- 
tine found in the red corpuscles of the blood 
that bears the proportion of seven per cent. 
It exists also in the liquor sanguinis in 
which they float, as well as in muscle, hair, 
and most other structures of the body. ‘The 
uses which it serves are best deduced from the 
symptoms which its deficiency occasions. On 
the theories as to its respiratory influence it 
is wise to be dumb; although they bear the 
great name of Liebig as their exponent, they 
can hardly be accepted, and we hold it to be 
a golden rule that none but sound and 
proved views should be advanced, except to 
professional readers, Suffice it to say, that 
iron is found in all our food; that iron is 
organised in all our tissues. That its pre- 
sence is necessary to health, its absence pro- 


ductive of chlorosis, a common form of | 


disease, But, although so generally present, 
and so essential to health, the whole bulk of 
iron in the body is very small. If we should 
carry into action Shakspeare’s idea, and “ coin 
the heart and drop the blood for drachmas,” we 
should be but very little the wealthier. All 
the iron in the body would not be of the value 
of a halfpenny, nor the size of a walnut ;—on 
such small things does life depend. 

Yet, although iron be present in scant 
quantity, it might be thought that silica, or 
flint, would be more plentiful. But the 
amount of silica is really very small. 
Silicon is the base of flint and granite; it 
is, as will readily be believed, insoluble, 
and excessively hard; when deposited in the 
body, it serves only mechanical uses. It is 
found in the hair (more in brown hair than 
any other), in the nails, in the bones, and in 
the enamel of the teeth, It has been 
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detected in the blood by Millon, and in the bile! phate of lime which renders them capable of 
by Weber. Silica reaches us in our vegetable supporting the weight of the body, protecting 
food, particularly in salad plants and cereal|the delicate organs of life, and serving as 
grasses. After a haystack has been burnt levers on which the muscles may act. Phos- 
down, there is often found a sort of rough| phate of lime reaches us in all flesh, and in 
lass at the bottom of the charred heap.| most articles of vegetable food, but especially 
Philosophers have suggested that the stack|in some of the cereals. A striking illustra- 
was consumed by lightning, and the falling tion of the value of phosphate of lime, as a 
aérolite molten.. Practical farmers have | constituent of our dietary, may be found in 
hinted at an incendiary with matches in a} the fact that, nearly all the nations of the 
glass bottle. But the botanist refers to the! earth feed either on wheat or rye, or on 
silica contained in the hay and wheat, and/| barley or oats, and these grains appear to be 
shows that it is this which has been molten | specially adapted for human use, by reason of 
by the fire into flint-glass. the large quantities of phosphate of lime 
The analogues of human hair are birds’! which they contain. There is plenty of phos- 
feathers, and silica is here found plentifully ;| phate of lime in soups, and this may be a useful 
most plentifully in the wing-feathers, where | way of getting at this mineral, where there 
strength is required for purposes of flight.|is a deficiency in the system.— For this 
If, like Coriolanus, we could have “no sotter | phosphate is a necessary constituent of all the 
cushion than the flint,” it would be in the | soft tissues and fluids of the body,—of carti- 
form of feathers that the stony pillow would | lage, muscle, milk, blood, of gastric and pan- 
be most acceptable. | erentie juices. In all these it isnot mechani- 
Of magnesia we have but little to say. | cally dissolved or deposited, but is so united 
It is always found in the human body. But) with their inmost structural elements, that it 
what it does there, and why it is there, | is difficult to isolate it. Lehmann thinks it 
and in what precise form, are questions | obvious that this substance plays an impor- 
not yet clearly answered. Probably mag-| tant part in the metamorphoses of the animal 
nesia has the same qualities as potash and j tissues, and especially in the formation and 
sodium, and does their work occasion-; subsequent changes of the animal cells, But 
ally, when from an ill-selected diet these jit is in bone that phosphate of lime plays the 
are absent from the body without leave.:most important part. It forms more than 
The dietetic relation of magnesia has been | one-half of the entire osseous mass ; its pro- 
made famous by its discovery in oats. You; portions being nicely adjusted to the exi- 
could with difficulty form an idea of the: gences of each part. In the skull—which 
ecstasy of that happy Gael who achieved this‘ guards the brain, the centre of the nervous 
brilliant result. It appears that the acute |system, the core and kernel of our life—the 
minds of certain Scotch philosophers, long! proportion of bone-earth amounts to sixty- 
oppressed by the sense of the mental and{seven per cent.; the defences here are 
hysical superiority of their race, had been | strengthened, while in less important parts 
affled in investigating its cause. They the per centage falls to forty-five. The 
could find no satisfactory scientific explana-!law of its deposition may be stated thus: 
tion of the pre-eminence of the men on the |—Bone-earth is added in proportion to the 
north of the Tweed over the degenerate! thinness of the plate of bone to be strength- 
Southron, the puzzling difference ‘twixt; ened, or the importance of the organ to be 
Tweed-ledum and Tweed-ledee ; but at last | protected. When the natural balance is dis- 
this patriotic Scot announced that it was all | turbed, when the phosphate of lime is insuffi- 
accounted for by the quantity of an ey supplied or assimilated, a dreadful 
which he eats in his oatcake. Probably those | disease occurs, called rickets, which is cha- 
who admit the fact will not cavil at the ex-/racterised by bending of the bones, hideous 
a A parallel speculation—which, we | deformity, pressure on, and destruction of, 
elieve, claims an American origin—goes to|important organs, and, finally, death. The 
show that differences in race and colour spring |cure for this condition of bone is medicine 
from varieties in elements of food, and that|containing the deficient ingredient—phos- 
although it may be impossible to wash a|phate of lime. Bones which do not contain 
blackamoor white, it might be possible to feed | this substance are flexible; in fact, they 
him white. These are philosophic bubbles, j are only gelatine remains. In the dentine of 
blown but to burst. | teeth we find sixty-six per cent. of phosphate 
There remains a mineral beyond all others| of lime; in the enamel nearly ninety per 
essential to life. If we may be permitted | cent. 
to recal the very common phrase by which} But the mineral ingredients may not too 
man is said to be a brick, we would indicate | greatly encroach upon organic structures; for, 
the propriety of speaking of phosphate of| even here, death most often seizes upon those 
lime as the mortar which completes the | bones, which being most stiff with phosphate 
edifice. The phosphate of lime cements and | of lime, have the most earthy taint. Life is a 
stiffens the gelatine of the bones. It is the| constant battle between the dead matter of 
so-called bone-earth, to which the bones owe | earth, which strives continually to free itself 
their stiffness and solidity, It is the phos- | from the tyranny of organic laws, and the 
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chemical energies of the body, whichincessantly 
force upon it forms proper for its use in the 
animal structures. For a time, the powers of 
vitation, cohesion, and crystallisation are 
kept down and defied by the organising 
forces ; but we forecast the end, we know 
that earth will triumph over the frame, the 
house built of dust will crumble, and the 
glories of the sacred temple of thesoul fade into 
the palpable ruins of a mud-built tenement. 

It is an impressive task to follow the 
steps of the chemist, and with fire, and capsule, 
and balance in hand, as he tracks the march 
of the conqueror, Death, through the domain 
of vital structure. 

The moralist warns us that life is but the 
antechamber of death; that as, on the first 
day of life, the foot is planted on the 
lowest of a range of steps, which man scales 
painfully, only to arrive at the altar of corpo- 
real death. The chemist comes to proclaim, 
that, from infancy to old age, the quantity of 
earthy matter continually increases. Earth 
asserts her supremacy more and more, and 
calls us more loudly to the dust. In the end 
a Higher Will interposes, the bond of union 
is unloosed, the immortal soul wings its flight 
upward to the Giver of all Being. Earth 
claims its own, and a little heap of ashes re- 
turns to the dust. It wasa man. [tis nowdust; 
our ashes are scattered abroad to the winds 
over the surface of the earth. But this dust is 
not inactive. It rises to walk the earth again ; 
perhaps to aid in peopling the globe with 
fresh forms of beauty, to assist in the per- 
formance of the vital processes of the uni- 
verse, to take a part in the world’s life. In 
this sense the words of Goéthe are strictly 
applicable.* “Death is the parent of life.” 


Nothing of us that doth fade 
But doth suffer a slow change 
Into something rich and strange. 


FLOWERS OF BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Ir has sometimes happened that trust- 
money bequeathed for charitable purposes 
has come, in course of time, to be a little 
misapplied. Rectification having in such 
cases been occasionally needed, there have 
been instances of application for that purpose 
to the Court of Chancery ; which, at the be- 
ginning of this century, was the only tribunal 
having cognisance of breaches of trust and 
other matters connected with charities. 
Some of the charities in question are but 
small ; providing, for good works, say twenty, 
thirty, fifty pounds a-year. Therefore, 
whenever it came to pass that the money of 
any one of these small charities was misap- 
plied, they who objected to the misapplica- 
tion had to spend the entire funds, and 
something more from their own pockets, 
for a correction of abuses. Or, if it hap- 
pened that a little business arrangement 


* See Household Words, vol. viii. p. 483. 
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had to be made for the benefit of the finances 
of the charity, consent of Chancery had to be 
asked for and had, at a price which did not 
leave much chance of profit on the whole 
transaction. Thus, there was a charity at 
Battle worth forty-eight pounds a-year ;—the 
rent of a house conveyed to trustees. The 
trustees thought they would do wisely to sell 
the house, and invest the proceeds in the 
public funds. It was impossible to do this 
without application to the Court of Chancery, 
A bill was filed. It was referred to the 
master to say whether the sale would be 
beneficial to the charity. He said it would. 
The sale, therefore, took place, and the money 
was invested; whereupon there was a bill || 
sent in for taxed costs to be paid out of the || 
charity, equal to seven years income; being 
upwards of three hundred pounds! 

Again, there was an estate at Lawford, in 
Essex, given for charitable purposes, and 
leased at sixty pounds a-year. Some persons 
thought the rent too little, and applied to the 
Court of Chancery to set the lease aside. No 
result was obtained except a subtraction 
from the funds of the charity for Chancery 
costs, to the amount of six hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

The consequence of such a state of things 
was that, over and over again, charities 
were altogether lost. Surviving trustees 
frequently let them go to their heirs with 
other property ; and there was, practically, 
no help or redress. Thus, for example, more 
than two centuries ago, there were six alms- 
houses given at Ashby in Lincolnshire, to be 
supported by a rent-charge of thirty pounds 
a-year. Trustees were appointed, and once 
afterwards renewed, but not renewed again. | 
The trustees all died, and the trust was at an 
end, Nevertheless, the land-owner’s family, 
upon which the charge was laid, continued to 
pay for more than a century the thirty 
pounds a-year to the vicar, in order that he 
might distribute the funds according to the 
will of the founder of the charity. At last, | 
however, in the year eighteen hundred and | 
seventeen, the representative of the family 
then living was advised that, as there was no 
aap authorised to give him a legal receipt, 
he could not, with what a lawyer might call 
safety, go on with the payments. They 
were discontinued. After several years, 
information was filed against him to obtain 
the payment of arrears, and also the re- 
appointment of trustees. The arrears, three 
hundred and seventy pounds, he was accord- 
ingly required by the Court of Chancery to 
pay up; out of them, however, costs to the 
amount of four hundred pounds were ordered 
to be paid; so that, to the charity, there be- 
came due fifteen pounds less than nothing. 

This case, it will be seen, illustrates the 
action of the law subsequent to the year 
eighteen hundred and twelve. In that year 
Sir Samuel Romilly had introduced a bill 
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charitable trusts. This cheap method was 
thus described by a Lord Chancellor to the 
House of Lords: “ A petition is presented to 
the Lord Chancellor; it is served on the 
opposite party, whose conduct is called in 
question ; it comes on, on the appointed day ; 
there is an array of two or three counsel on 
one side, and two or three counsel on the 
other. It is argued, perhaps, one, two, three 
and four successive days. Questions arise 
which have to be referred to the master ; it 
goes into the master’s office ; litigation there 
continues ; the master makes his report ; the 
report is returned to the Chancellor; ex- 
ceptions, perhaps, or objections, are made to 
the report ; possibly the report is confirmed, 
possibly it is referred back to the master ; 
and, after all, when the final order of the 
Chancellor is made, it is subject to appeal to 
your lordships’ House.” 

Evidently this improved mode of proceed- 
ing, thus described by Lord Lyndhurst, how- 
ever decided an advance upon previous 
routine, however comparatively economical, 
was still murder to little charitable trusts ; 
and great was the number of the little ones, 
there being five-and-twenty thousand of them, 
whereof not one was of more value than 
fifty pounds a-year. 

This being the state of affairs, Lord 
Brougham began, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighteen, those efforts at reform 
which have been maintained as efforts, and 
but littie more, from that time to the present, 
by the British legislature, at a cost to the 
nation, for talk, writing, and investigation 
upon this topic alone, of nearly a quarter of 
a million of money. Lord Brougham began 
his labours to procure cheap and available 
help to the due administration of small 
trusts, by asking for a commission to inquire 
into, and make completely known, the extra- 
vagant nature and the serious extent of the 
existing difficulty. The commissioners upon 
charitable bequests were then appointed, and 
worked year by year till they had filled with 
disclosures of the evil to be remedied, thirty- 
eight huge folio volumes, containing upwards 
of twenty-eight thousand pages. It was 
always imagined that this amount of report- 
ing would be followed by some legislative mea- 
sure. ‘There was no hope for any bill unless 
it came directly from the government ; and, 
seven years after the thirty-eighth volume of 
reports had appeared, government being 
pressed, promised to bring in a measure— 
next session. 

Accordingly, in the succeeding year, Lord 
Lyndhurst, being at that time—twelve years 
ago—Lord Chancellor, a bill was introduced 
by government, at what our lawgivers call 
“that late period of the session” when bills, 
as they come in, leave their hope behind. 
The Bishop of London entreated the Lord 
Chancellor not to pass his bill through the 
committee during the present session ; many 
of the bishops were out of town, and “no 
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measure,” said his Grace, “affecting the 
Church, or the interests of education as con- 
nected with the Church, ought to be passed 
at a period of the session when they were 
unavoidably absent.” The Lord Chancellor 
replied that “Some such measure had been 
recommended eight or ten years ago by the 
commissioners of inquiry into charitable 
bequests, but nothing successful had been 
done as yet with respect to it.” He stated, 
however, that it was not his intention to 
proceed with the bill. 

Earlier next year—eleven years ago—Lord 
Lyndhurst renewed his attempt to establish 
| a tribunal that would administer justice in 
the case of all those small charities which can 
only be crushed by the machinery of Chan- 
cery. The measure was referred to a select 
committee of the Lords, amended, and—only 
NoT in due time—passed. It was too late to 
get through the delays of the Commons also, 
and thus, “in consequence of the late period, 
&c.”—we all very well know the phrase—it 
came to an end with the session. 

Next year—ten years ago—Lord Lynd- 
hurst brought the proposed measure before 
the Lords in their own chosen shape, precisely 
what they had in the previous session settled 
that it ought to be. The legislative body 
being composed still of precisely the same 
men, they had only to send their bill on to 
the Commons speedily. But they had changed 
their minds, By that ti:ne, vested interests 
had shaken off their slumbers, and there 
were worshipful companies at work in getting 
up a cry and a good opposition. “In conse- 
quence,” said Lord Lyndhurst, when he 
moved the second reading, “in consequence 
of an extensive combination throughout the 
country against the bill, I cannot but feel that 
a strong impression against it has been 
created in the minds of your lordships.” Its 
purpose, be it remembered, was simply to 
provide—in the form of a commission of men 
competent to decide—a cheap tribunal for 
the settlement of disputes and other questions 
relative to the management of small trust 
funds, The opposition was most active from 
eleven of the nineteen city companies, against 
which eleven companies, as it appeared, nine- 
teen informations had been filed in conse- 
quence of the report made by the charity 
commissioners of their mismanagement of 
funds. Thus, of a charity founded of old at 
Greenwich by an Earl of Northampton, to 
support twenty poor persons and a warden, 
and placed under the visitation of the 
Mercers’ Company, which was to send down 
|twelve visitors every Trinity Monday, at a 
| cost for boat-hire and dinner of not more than 
\five pounds, Lord Lyndhurst showed, by 
| way of specimen, how much was eaten upon 
| visitation day. The twelve visitors became 
‘eighteen, and this is a list—apart from the 
| six carriages and pair, flowers, and so forth— 
|a list of the things actually put, as an annual 
| treat, into the stomachs of these members of 
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the corporation, at the cost of the small 
charitable trust :—Eighteen breakfasts at 
three shillings, with extra, two tongues, eggs, 
bacon, and Bath chap. Sixteen sandwiches, 
twelve lemonades, six punch, one and a half 
pints cherry-brandy, two and a half dozen 
soda, lemon,sugar. Four dishes of flounders, 
two ditto turbots, three ditto stewed eels, 
two ditto mullet, three ditto water-souchie, 
three ditto fried eels, three ditto eels tomatoes, 
two ditto salmon, one ditto spiced eels, twe 
ditto collops of turbot, one ditto sturgeon, 
white-bait, potatoes, cucumbers, sauces. Two 
dishes boiled pullets and white sauce, two 
ditto ducklings, two ditto raised pies, two 
ditto hams, one dish of roast turkey poult, 
one ditto pigeon pie, two ditto 


ditto roast fowls, one capon. One baron of 
beef, two dishes of lamb cutlets, curry with 
rice, asparagus, peas, ditto stewed, Italian 
salads, prawns, rice, new potatoes, French 
beans, cauliflowers, lobster, cucumber, mush- 
rooms, collar, garden beans, sauces and 
gravies, jellies, baskets, tarts, blancmange, 
custards, tourts, lemon pudding, plum pud- 
dings. Six quarts ice creams, two almond 
cakes, six pounds hot-house grapes, ten plates 
strawberries, six ditto oranges, six ditto 
almonds and raisins, four ditto preserved 
ginger, four ditto preserved nutmegs, four 
ditto biscuits, seven ditto olives, two dishes 
apples. That is what these eighteen gentle- 
men ate out of the charity in the name of in- 
specting, and they drank forty-one bottles of 
wine, taking from the charity, however, only 
a toll of one shilling on each bottle. The 
city companies, who thus enjoyed their work 
as good Samaritans, opposed with all their 
might a legislative measure that would make 
them answerable for their fulfilment of trusts 
before any authority more come-at-able than 
Chancery. “Iappeal,” said Lord Lyndhurst, 
on behalf of tlie bill which the assembled 
Lords had passed in the preceding year ; “I 
appeal not to your compassion in favour of 
individuals, but to your sense of justice—a 
principle which has always been revered and 
considered sacred in this house. I call on 
your lordships by the love of justice, and on 
principles of humanity, to allow this bill to 
be read a second time, in order that its merits 
and details may be fairly discussed and con- 
sidered in committee. . . . I shall indeed feel 
most mortified—lI shall feel, I declare, most 
ashamed—if your lordships do not allow this 
bill to be read a second time.” They did not. 
There happened to be just then a prime 
minister whom it was desirable to damage 
without turning him out, the companies 
therefore, for that year, carried the day by a 
majority of two. 

In the next year, and the next year, and 
the next, three successive, and certainly most 
inadequate, attempts made by Lord Cotten- 
ham to deal with this—as an unenlightened 
member of the public might think altogether— 
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eese, one! 
ditto tongue, one ditto quarter of lamb, one; 
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simple question, failed. It was then con- 
sidered best to appoint another commission, 
and to have some more reports. The new 
commission began work dhonelore in the 
year eighteen hundred and forty-nine, and 
speedily reported that the administration 
of charitable trusts throughout the country 
required some supervision, and suggested 
certain provisions, which should be incor- 
porated in a statute. In pursuance of this 
recommendation, a bill was introduced 
in the year eighteen hundred and fifty, 
which went through the House of Commons, 
but was too late for the House of Lords. In 
the following year, therefore, the bill went 
through the House of Lords, but was too late 
for the Honse of Commons. And again, in 
the year following that, it met with like 
misfortune. 

Thus we have accounted for the wisdom of 
Parliament upon this matter from the 
year eighteen hundred ‘and eighteen 
when it was introduced for legislation by 
Lord Brougham, who has laboured annually, 
through all misadventures, to obtain for it a 
settlement from that remote year—to the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-three. For 
five-and-thirty years—about the usual period 
of incubation—Parliament had been sitting 
upon the egg. At length the shell broke and 
out came “the Charitable Trusts Act, 1853.” 
A large chick, but with the merest rudiments 
of legs and wings. An act of eight-and-sixty 
sections over which the vested interests had 
been extremely watchful during the discus- 
sion in committee, and out of which they had 
struck every clause that could enable it really 
to do the work it was especially created for. 

No practical result followed from the pass- 
ing of this Act, for none was possible. In less 
than a year afterwards (when money was 
voted for the purposes of the commission) a 
member of Parliament observed, that if the 
powers of the commissioners were really so 
limited as they were said to be, “it would be 
better at once to say to the public, it is im- 
possible for us to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of the Court of Chancery, and there- 
fore you are left in the same difficulties in 
which you have been placed ever since the 
report of the original charity commissioners,” 
To which the home secretary replied, that the 
zeal of the new commissioners had been all 
that was to be desired, “ but at the same time 
he must admit that the commissioners them- 
selves felt that their powers were quite in- 
adequate to the discharge of the duties which 
were expected from them.” The Act, in 
short, though at length passed, was so passed 
that it would not work. A little expe- 
rience of its defects would point the way 
to their amendment; and, said the home 
secretary, “no doubt a measure having this 
object would be laid before the house next 
session.” 

Next session, accordingly,—that is to say, 
about a twelvemanth since —the British 
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Parliament proceeded to discuss its “Cha- To watch the evening shades and vapours dun 


ritable Trusts Act, 1852, Amendment Bill.” 
The second of the new set of reports had 
pointed out the defects to be remedied, 
and an attempt was miade to remedy 
them in the new measure, which after pass- 
ing through select committee found its way 
to the House of Commons, where it was 
recommended to attention by Lord Palmer- 
ston, as having for its “ real object, to vest the 
commissioners with certain powers of admi- 
nistration, which would prevent the necessity 
for long, expensive, and multiplied Chancery 
suits.” In August of last year a debate was 
held upon it, wherein much was said of the 
late period of the session and of hurried legis- 
lation, An opposition then sprung up on the 
art of a body having no disinclination for 
ong and expensive Chancery suits, the equity 
counsel, who are powerful in the lower house, 
and are called by the writer in the last number 
of the Law Magazine, whose very sensible 
article furnishes the ground-work for this 
chapter, and are called, according to an old 
professional joke, the honourable members for 
Chancery Lane. These gentlemen amused 
themselves over the drilling of holes into the 
unhappy Amendment Act ; and, when it was 
made, if anything less able to hold water than 
the leaky measure for which it was to be 
substituted, the Amendment Bill of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, passing the Commons— 
went back to the Lords, where the loss of its 
essential provisions was deplored, and wit- 
ness was borne to the skill of the profes- 
sional gentlemen in another place who had 
again rendered the bill abortive. So the 
Amendment Act was passed, amending 
nothing; and an act to amend the amend- 
ment may, perhaps, be introduced next 
session. 


OCEAN, 


Ou, that this silver stream would bear my soul, 
(Whilst, in abstracted mood, I watch’d some star) 
Like sere leaf on its water’s petty roll! 
I would its devious windings follow far, 
And never with one thought disturb its flow, 
But, like a child in some beloved embrace, 
Lie still and rest, and purest pleasure know 
In looking to attain the wish'd-for place. 


With thee, great Ocean, would I long to be; 
Again to rest upon thy shell-strewn sand ; 
To list, like lover, to the melody 
Of thy dear voice ; to kiss the snowy hand 
Which smoothes to pillows the rough beach ; to fold 
In my embrace thy rocks; in dreams, once more 
To spend old hours with thee, and to behold 
Thy face, reflecting Heaven as of yore. 


To seek concealéd wonders few would note, 
The unheeded ripple, like an infant smile, 
The shell of life deserted ; or to float 
On thy calm breast at evening, the while 
No sound should startle the tranced air, and gaze 
On minute forests and strane plants that grow 
On thy sand-floor, where, folded in the maze 
Of purple leaves, uutended flowers blow, 


Gather like clouds of sorrow on thy face, 
And to behold, perchance, the weary sun 
Serenely sinking in thy kind embrace, 
Like a most wayward child who will not rest, 
Save on one breast ; for thee, in silence deep, 
To rock his cloudy cradle in the west, 
And draw the curtain as he falls asleep. 


To wait until the moon, in garments bright, 
Enters the sky as a deserted town, 
Changjng the battlements to walls of light, 
Whilst, scarcely seen, some starry-eyes look down, 
With gentle greeting, as she glides along, 
The Queen of Peace, with majesty elate; 
But thou, as lonely echo some sweet song, 
In thy clear breast dost mock her little state. 


Like watcher by a slumbering child, to list 
To thy low breathing, as thou sleepest by ; 
To sce the distant vessel veil’d in mist, 
Like spirit invoked of the moon on high ; 
To climb some rock, and calm my troubled mind, 
The while unwearied tides pass on below, 
Though all seem still, and there is no rough wind 
To weave the dying wave a wreath of snow. 


Thou, Ocean, art the same ; but where are they 
With whom I loved to haunt thy vocal shore ? 
Life’s changes bore them from my path away, 

And I may see those well-known forms no more: 
Sad thought, no more to tread that glistening beach, 
And watch thy troubled bosom heave and fall, 

In their sweet presence,—for beyond my reach 
Wafted are those dear hearts, and scatter’d all. 


As if, far distant in the universe, 
A group of planets, which to our short sight 
Had seem'd a shining cloud, should all disperse, 
Deserting their true paths of borrow’d light, 
And, on the eternal ocean, circling far, 

Seek island worlds ; leaving their sun, bereft 
Of their kind ministry, a wandering star, 

To explore Heaven alone. So I am left. 


I am left; and find solace in the dreams 
Peopling my mind, as that deserted sun, 
In the fair race with which its surface teems, 
*’Neath the bright awning human gaze would shun 3 
And when to thy breast, Ocean, my thoughts fly, 
Like thy pure tribute for the thirsty ground, 
Purged from pollution, they are drawn on high, 
Where all my faithful lost ones shall be found. 


’ THE NINTH OF JUNE. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Iv amounted to an expostulation. A close 
four-wheeler for a gentleman like me, come 
down to Matlock Bath for the benefit of his 
health? Why, what fresh air could be 
got in a shut-up trap like that, he should 
like to know. No, no; a canter was the 
thing to suit my complaint ; a canter on his 
old roan that had carried—ay, and cured, 
—many a gentleman that looked much more 
white about the gills thanI did. She wasn’t 
young, to be sure ; but game as a three-year 
old, and uncommon quiet to drive or ride. 
The country for miles round was, as 
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everybody knew, a sight of itself, and who 
could see it in a stifling fly? 

To give full vent to his feelings, the job- 
master released the gaping buttons from the 
great button-holes of his box-coat, and peeled 
off a‘ fold or two of his bulbous cravat. 
I had not seen the whole of his face ; for, 
as he had never looked up, I could only 
catch occasional glimpses of his forehead, as 
he smoothed down his hair with the flat of 
his hand, the rest of his features receding to 
a. perspective of chin that lost itself in 
the depths of his loosened neckcloth. He 
spoke very earnestly—not to me—but to the 
crown of his hat ; which he held close under 
his mouth that it might catch every word 
that he dropped. 

“But I am not a good horseman,” I said, 
letting down my deficiencies in that respect as 
gently as possible. I had never mounted a 
horse above twenty times in my life, and had 
tumbled off twice. 

“ That won’t matter,” he replied. “I don’t 
like to brag ”’—here he made modest circles 
on the crown of his hat with his forefinger 
—“but, if anybody can show a gentleman 
how to ride, I can. When I left the army 
(I was in the twelfth hussars) I was 
riding-master to Bokicker’s riding-school at 
Brighton, till I found an opening down here 
and took to the fly and job trade.” Look- 
ing up and taking a furtive, and I hope 
accurate, inspection of my figure, he added, 
“You’re just the build for horseback, you 
are; and how you've kept yourself out of the 
saddle all these years, is a wonder to me, 
But it’s never too late to begin.” In answer 
to a word of mine about the danger of the 
experiment, he said. “ Look’ee here, sir— 
Tll ride the grey pony that I let with the 
phaéton to ladies for paying visits, and’ll go 
with you. You shall mount the old mare ; 
and if she don’t take you along as easy 
as a Bath-chair, my name isn’t Tom Hockle.” 

“TI may depend upon your word that the 
creature has no tricks ?” 

Hurt at my momentary suspicion that 
he could have any sort of desire to see me 
break my neck, Mr. Hockle replied, “Bless 
you, sir! you might ride her with a thread 
of tailor’s twist.” 

During this conversation in the front par- 
lour of my lodging on the Museum Parade, | got 
the notion that the Flyman was a full-bodied 
person, up in years; for I had not noticed 
that his box-coat was too big for him, and 
that the tops of his boots were not par- 
ticularly well filled out. When, therefore, I 
entered his stable-yard, and beheld a well- 
knit middle-aged man in a close short-tailed 
under-coat, drawing on a pair of doe-skin 
gloves; a switch-whip under his arm; his 
top-boots pulled neatly up over his leathers ; 
his hat jauntily cocked to one side, and 
a lock of hair combed sprucely forward 
to the edge of each eye, I attributed the illu- 
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tions on seeing the mare and pony ready 
saddled and bridled, and on overhearing him 
tell his man (adroitly speaking with the near 
side of his mouth, without shaking a sprig 
of the woodbine that sprouted out from the 
off side) “to take up another link of old 
Rufa’s curb, in case she offered to bolt with 
the gent.” But, having shut my eyes and 
desperately mounted without detecting the 
trace of a smile on the countenances of 
either of the spectators, my senses were suffi- 
ciently restored to perceive that the Flyman 
and the Ridingmaster was the same person, 
wholly changed in appearance by change of 
dress. 

As we paced along, side by side—he on his 
low pony, I on the tall mare—past the 
High Tor, over Matlock Bridge, and round 
the Church Rocks, Mr. Hockle alternated 
his instructions in riding with descriptions of 
the scenery. “He was very fond of this 
country,” he said, “for he was born at Crook- 
ston-Withers ; and, having left home when a 
lad, only lately returned to the neighbour- 
hood. The absence had made him like it all 
the more. That’s Crookston Hall!” he said, 
pointing with his whip. “ Sit more upright, 
sir!” 

“You mean the stiff, ugly, red-brick 
house with stone dressings?” I asked, re- 
senting the square, rigid edifice that obtruded 
itself—a prim impertinence—in the open and 
varied landscape. 

“Well, I can’t say much for the house,” 
was the answer, “but it stands—Sink your 
heels, sir !—it stands on the prettiest spot 
hereabouts, We shall skirt the grounds pre- 
sently. Out of the drawing-room window, 
you can see straight over the flower-garden, 
into this dingle. Pull up, sir,—gradually ; 
don’t jerk her, for she’s apt, to rear.” 

We had arrived on the rising ground 
beside Crookston Hall, and stopped to look 
between the trees over the shrubs and 
saplings, into a narrow dell that lay between 
the garden of Crookston Halland the Derwent. 
Its troughlike bed was smoothly curved with 
green and bright grass; and, from each side, 
shot up straight and stately firs tipped with 
evergreen. 

“You see that oak on the other bank, 
where the beeches are ?” 

After some little difficulty, I made it out. 

“Weil,” continued the Flyman, “when I 

was a youngster, I went up that tree once too 
| often.” 

“ Bird’s-nesting ?” 

“No, I had a right to be there ; but I over- 
|heard things that have lasted me for life. 
Turn in your knees, sir!” We were ambling 
along again. 

“Family secrets, perhaps,” I hazarded, to 
take off Mr. Hockle’s attention from the awk- 
| ward figure I was making. 

“Well, perhaps, they were. You see I was 
stable-boy at the Hall at first ; afterwards, Mr. 





sion respecting him to my timorous sensa-| George Dornley the eldest son, took me to be 
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his groom. That was in the old Squire’s time. | his heart upon Master George having her; he 
Ah! things were very different then to what} being the heir to Crookston. And Master 
they are now. No flint-skinning ; no seiling of | George jilted her—he was wrong, I own ; but 
skim-milk, and cabbages, and fruit—Shorten | he was my gov’ner, and a better masier never 
the right hand bridle! You’ve drawn the|sat in pig-skin. You should have seen how he 
snaffle right out of her mouth on ’tother side!! sat ahorse!” As Mr. Hockle emphasised this 
—No hounding of beggars ; no stopping up of| expression, he darted a glance at me out of 
footpaths across the park ; lots of horses in| the corner of his eye that had, I thought, a 
the stable ; and some sort of jollification always| dash of contempt in it. “Well,” he con- 





going on in the house—You'll do no good 
unless you sink your heels!” 

“The present proprietor is not very liberal, 
then?” T said. 

“Liberal?” Mr. Hockle looked up at me 


tinued, “it was a settled thing, though J 
never thought it would come to anything; 
for it was a precious lazy pace we went 
at whenever we were bound for Stonard 
Abbey (it lies behind us ; about two miles); 


quick and savage, as if I were the miser}and, when we got there, Mr. George never 


he had in his mind. “ Liberal! I should say 
not. <A cold-blooded, close-fisted, stingy 
tyke, with only one horse in his stable,—a 


kept me long a leading the horses about; 
but back he came very soon, and sprang into 
the saddle smiling, because the visit was over, 


mangy gelding, as lank as a hound, only not} and always bucketed off back,at a hand gallop. 


half so well-fed.—Turn in your knees more,|I am sure ae 
to your! 1 


and keep your elbows closer 
side!” 

“But what about the tree?” We were 
now ambling under the deep shadows of Arch 
Lane. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you.” Mr. Hockle looked 
very serious, 

“It’s more than a few years ago now. 
There was a good deal of distress about at 
that time. Oats was sixty shillings a quarter : 
work was scarce, and too many to do what 


little there was; so there was rioting and | 


rick-burning ; though not half so much as 
the Government and the Government spies 
made out. The gentry were dead fright- 
ened of being burned in their beds—Sit more 
over your legs!—Yet the good jolly old squire 
went on just the same. Although the common 
people grumbled at the extravagance of the 
rich, never thinking how good it was for 
trade, he did not bate a single hunt-break- 
fast, or dinner, or jollification of any sort ; and 


} 


| 
| 


| 


at the Abbey must have 
been a cold job for him ; for nobody—not even 
Miss Stonard that I saw—ever came to the 
door, to wave him a good-bye as he mounted. 
Sometimes we met Mr. Calder on his iron- 
grey, going to where we had come from: 
that was when we came home over the moor 
a mile or two round, through the village. 
There, I always had a long waiting job; for 
Mr. George never called on Mrs. Levine 
without having a long spell of talk with her 
and her daughter.—Give her her head more. 
Don’t bore at her so!—Mrs. Levine was 
the widow of the last Crookston-Withers 
rector, and lived in a cottage at one corner 
of the churchyard: Corner Cottage they 
call it.” 
| “Was this Miss Stonard of the Abbey hand- 
some?” I asked. 

“She wasn’t bad-looking,” Mr. Hockle 
ireplied. “She had good clean limbs; and 
| her short petticoats (no offence meant) showed 


i’em. She was tall—seventeen hands I should 














when his second son (he had two, George and | say—and wore her hair cropped all round: for 
Calder) was going to be married, there never | docking was quite the go for manes as well as 
had been such goings on. I heard tell, at the | tails at that time. She had good points in 
time, that that wedding cost the old man! her face, too. Bright black eyes, white skin, 
more than a’ thousand pound. Everybody,|a straight nose, broad nostrils, and wide 
high and low, rich and poor, was invited ;|jowls.” 
the dingle was half-covered with tents for} “Jowls, Mr. Hockle?” 
stabling, to accommodate the visitors’ cattle ;} “ Well, jaws, then—all good points whether 
and there was a marquee on the lawn, be-|in a horse or a woman, mind you. But I 
cause the wedding breakfast had to be set | didn’t like her countenance. Her eyes were 
out in the regular ball-room: one man from} too clear and cold formy money. She could 
London was had down to cook, and another to | look at you as hard as nails, and petrify you 
let off fireworks; all the labourers in the | a’most.—That’s better ! only close your fingers 
parish had a day’s pay ; and they and their} tighter upon the reins, and make a good fist 
wives and young-uns had as much beef and] of ’em !—Mr. George and his father never got 
beer as they could eat and drink. Ifthe rioters}on well together. The old Squire was high 
themselves had come that way, I do believe} Tory, and his son was all for the rights of 
the old Squire would have found feed and | the people, and would wear a white hat (regu- 
liquor for every one of ’em.—Don’t hang on|lar Radical, you know), and would make 
her bit so ; give and take !” speeches at torch-light meetings, that his 
“But you are a long time getting up that} brother Calder, and his father, and Sir Bayle 
tree,” I remarked, as a diversion. Stonard called treasonable. But how the 
“ Allin good time. You see the bride was] poor loved him for it! Well, one day he had 
a heiress, and there was a queer story about} been letting out furiously at a rreat meet- 
herand my master, Theold Squire had, once,set!ing at Wallsend, about the rascally goings 
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on of the government, and about the nobs 
calling the people, ‘A swinish multitude: 
so, when he came back to Crookston Hall 
there were terrible high words between 
him and his father. They got from politics 
to matrimony ; till at last, Mr. George, in his 
passion, told the old gent that when he 
married, he would marry to please himself, 
and that it didn’t —— him to marry Miss 
Stonard. The old man burst out of the 
room in a tremendous rage, nearly broke a 
blood-vessel in putting on his boots, and 
gallo ed over to the Abbey, like split.—Shake 

er bridle, and wake her up a bit, sir! She 
is getting lazy— As for Mr. George, he went 
to London on parliament business, and I 
went with him.” 

“But we are still a long way from the 
tree.” 

“Not so far as you think,” continued Mr. 
Hockle. “To the old Squire’s astonishment, 
things were taken very coolly at Stonard 
Abbey ; and it was settled, after a while, that 
George should be cut by his father; and 
that the young lady—nothing loth, they 
used to say—should take up with t’other 
brother. They were better matched; for 
their sly but determined tempers suited one 
another; and she and Mr. George, with 
his straightforward honest disposition, would 
never have run in a curricle together. How- 
ever, before the wedding-day, and just be- 
fore Mr. George went abroad, there was 
a reconciliation, and he came home, and 
brought me with him. Then came the won- 
derful preparations. All of us had been up 
for two nights; and, the evening before the 
wedding, I was helping to put up the last 
stable tent in the dingle, when one of the 
men asked me to get into the oak I showed 
you, with a line that was to steady the centre 
tent-pole. I was to hold it there till he told 
me to fasten it; but I was so dead beat, that 
Thardly had strength. However, I scrambled 
up by the garden seat, and perched myself 
comfortably upon the lowermost branch, 
with my back against the trunk. If you'll 
believe me, I fell fast asleep in no time, with 
the line in my hand. 

“TI don’t know whether I was left there 
for a lark, or whether I was forgot; but 
it was staring moonlight when I woke. I 
heard voices close under me: one was my 
master’s. There he sat upon the garden-seat 
that went round the trunk of the tree, press- | 
ing something taper and white in his arm ;! 
and there was an uncommon pretty little 
hand clasping his shoulder. I can remember | 
every word they spoke as well as if I was} 
hearing them now.” 

“You had reason to remember, perhaps,” I 
remarked. 

“You'll see. The little hand pressed itself 
tighter and tighter, and the little arm trem- 
bled a good deal. The full moon made it 
light as day. I could see tears falling 
upon Mr. George’s shoulder. He asked 
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if she was so frightened and sad on ac 
count of , and he whispered something 
in her ear; but she turned away, letting 
the tears drop into her lap, and said No ; she 
could afford to be blamed and gossiped 
about, and even persecuted, without a mur- 
mur; for she felt within her that both 
of them had no guilt to answer for. No; it 
was notthat. She was frightened about him ; 
and she looked piteously into Mr. George’s face. 
He tried to laugh her out of her fears, and 
spoke of everything coming right by his next 
birth-day, theninth of June, when, please God, 
he should return from Italy. After a minute 
or two, she said she dreaded what might 
happen between then, and that day. She 
knew what the bride was: she knew that she 
would do anything for spite; and it was not 
in her nature to forgive him for refusing to 
marry her. ‘Then,’ and she trembled worse 
than ever, ‘ when she finds out who her rival is, 
she will not rest till she has ruined us 
both.” Mr. George said he thought it was 
his brother who would be most to be feared, 
when he and all the world came to know— 
here he whispered again, and she looked 
down into her lap once more ; but there were 
no tears this time. He kissed her; and she, 
coaxing and caressing him, entreated him 
not to go to any more dangerous political 
meetings. She was proud of his fame, and 
loved him with all her heart because he 
manfully helped in the cause of the poor man ; 
but her mother had told her, over and over 
again, that Mr. Calder, in his cold-hearted 
way, was trying to make the old Squire 
believe that he would come to be hanged, 
and that he was already an outcast from 
what they called society. For the old Squire 
often dropped in at Corner Cottage to have a 
gossip with her mother—when she was able 
to sit up. 

“T had been in the tree for so many 
hours, that at last I got cramped with the 
cold, and tried to alter my position. Forgetting 
I had the cord in my hand, I let the end of 
it fall. It came right down upon Mr. George’s 
hat. They both started up; he still holding 
the young lady round the waist, to protect 
her. Of course I got down. 

“¢ You rascal, you have been listening!’ he 
said. 

“Tt owned I had. 

“*Who set you to be a spy upon me?’ 
he halloed out. ‘Don’t you eat my bread ? 
Who set you todo this?’ He was very 
quick-tempered, Mr. George was. 

“IT told him nobody had set me on. I 
told him how it happened. I told him I 
could not help hearing what I had heard ; but 
I told him, too, that he had been a good master 
to me, and that all that I could understand of 
what I had heard I would solemnly swear 
should never pass my lips to any living soul. 
I meant what I said, and said it as if I 
meant it. The young lady looked at me all 
the time, and took my part and whispered, 
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in a low, tender voice, ‘I think you may! intensely brushed, and narrow-brimmed ; his 








trust him, dear George,’ and she left off 
struggling out of his arms, as if she was 
not afraid of my knowing everything that 
there was between them. Ishall never forget 
her—never !” 

Here the ex-groom fell into a reverie 
and walked his pony on in silence for 
several minutes; breaking occasionally into 
a market-trot, to keep up with the strid- 
ing mare. Lost in the contemplation of 
the leading remembrance of his early life, 
he had, for the last half-hour, allowed me to 
commit every sort of equestrian misdemean- 
our; until, at last, something dreadful he 
caught me doing, with my toes and knees, 
awakened him to a sense of duty; and, after 
mildly rebuking me, proposed a canter. 
“Shorten your left curb bridle, and give 


her a touch with your left heel,” he said, | 


“There! she springs off into a canter like 
a rocking-horse ; doesn’t she ?” 

We had, by this time, turned our faces 
homeward; having skirted the Moor, 
and reached Crookston-Withers, after a good 
ten-mile circuit, I asked my excellent re- 
miniscent to show me the cottage at which 
his master used to keep him waiting so long 
after his visits to Stonard Abbey. 

“You're right !” he remarked, looking up 
at me slily from under his hat. “The young 
lady under the tree, with my master, was 
Miss Levine. That’s Corner Cottage !” 

He pointed to an ivy-grown cottage at the 
junction of three roads ; the main road from 

fatlock and Nottingham coming straight 
up to it, and then branching off under its 
triangular garden; the right branch lead- 
ing past Stonard Abbey over the Moor. 


A pretty hatch covered with a penthouse | 


led, through the churchyard, to the church ; 
which was only separated from the cottage 
by the left-hand road. 

“But you have not told me how the 
younger Mr, Calder’s wedding went off,” I 
remarked, as we were about to ascend the 
Crookston side of Linney Hill. 

Mr. Hockle’s answer was: “ You'll never 
get your legs right, unless you keep her bit 
level in her mouth, sink your heels, and keep 
the stirrup-irons under the joints of your feet.” 

“ But about the wedding ?” 

“ Well, it was the grandest thing ever seen 
in this county: eighty horsemen and horse- 
women, besides carriages. The ball and fire- 
works at night were wonderful. As for the 
sup—— Wellsat, sir!” 

{t was a miracle that I had not tumbled 
off; for old Rufa, without the faintest warn- 
ing, shied right across the road, a man on 
horse-back having suddenly leaped, through 
a gap in the hedge, close before her nose. 


trousers pulled tightly down with a thin 
strap; his straight, brown surtout, but- 
toned to the throat; his neat collar-band 
turned over evenly all round the cravat, 
gave to his figure a slim and youthful ap- 
yearance. But, as he approached, I perceived, 
y the strong furrows in his face, that he 
was much above the middle age. In passing 
Hockle, the hard, brown face was puckerec 
up to express a smile ; but the eye remained 
cold and glassy. 

“What is your friend?” I asked, when he 
had ridden out of hearing. “A Jesuit ora 
horse-dealer ?” 

I dare not repeat the expletive with which 
my instructor prefaced his information. 
“What is he? Why what he has no more 
right to be than the man who was hanged 
for murder last week. He is, or pretends 
to be, the Squire of Crookston.” Hockle’s 
face, which generally wore a smiling, re- 
spectful expression, was now contracted. 
He switched his whip over his pony’s 
mane, savagely, as if he were cutting 
| down imaginary enemies with a broadsword. 
Pulling his hat over his brow, he said, 
“Let us push on. Idaren’t think of the 
villain !” 

We trotted into Mr. Hockle’s yard in 
| Silence ; for, from that moment, no expos- 
tulation, no entreaty, could induce him to 
utter one syllable in continuation of the story. 
At last he said, musingly : 

“No, no. I’ve told you quite enough of 
other people’s secrets; for,” he continued, 
as we dismounted, looking me almost sternly 

oie the face, “We're a’most strangers, as 
yet.” 
“Not to remain strangers long, I hope, 
| Mr. Hockle. I trust you will give me another 
call.” Having said this, I stalked stiffly and 
painfully to my lodging. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


GENTLEMEN, even in good health, who are as 
as little used to the saddle as I am, will 
readily understand why I was unable to take 
exercise of any sort next day. About noon, 
the tedium of my imprisonment was relieved 
iby Mr. Hockle; who came to give the ho- 
meopathic advice of curing my complaint 
with its cause, by taking another ride with 
him. I declined very decidedly. 

“The fact is, sir,’ he said abruptly, and 
without any sort of context, as he stept up 
close to the sofa I was lying upon, “ when 
things were as bad with him as they could 
be” 

“With whom ?” 

“With my master, Mr. George Dornley,” 


The unexpected horseman trotted up the 
hill a few paces; then turned, and slowly 
| came back, His nag was lean and 
| meagre ; but well-grown and strong-limbed. 


he answered, || 
“Oh, then you will do me the great favour || 
of finishing the story!” I interrupted. i} 
“ Yes, I will,” he rejoined frankly. “There 


are some people we draw to at first sight, | 


The rider sat bolt upright. His hat, 
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and there are some people we want to run 
away from at first sight. Well, you put me 
a good deal in mind of Mr. George, and I feel 
somehow a sort of call for to let you know 
all about him.” 

“Pray sit down,” I said. 

The accomplished rider did sit down (how 
T envied him !). He sat on the edge of the chair, 
with his legs wide apart and his hand placed 
on a bundle of papers tied up in a pocket- 
handkerchief, to secure it upon his knee, 
“When things were as bad with him as 
they could be,” he added, “he gave me these 
papers. They will tell you the rest of the 
story better than I can.” 

Mr. Hockle having left me in solemn charge 
of the bundle, took his leave. 

I never robbed a house or poached over a 
manor; but I think my conscience, when I 
opened the first letter in the bundle, ac- 
quainted me with some of the sensations of 
a depredator. However, curiosity and Mr, 
Hockle’s leave and licence prevailed ; and I 
boldly plunged into the inmost recesses of 
private affairs which I had no earthly right 
to know. 

I was naturally first attracted to a packet of 
letters in a lady’s hand. They were all 
deeply bordered with black ; all addressed to 
George Dornley, Esq.; and all, except two, 
were covered with foreign post-marks. They 
were love-letters; and I deferred exploring 
a daily newspaper, published in November, 
eighteen hundred and seventeen, and the 


other epistles—some in the cramped hand of 
a lawyer—to devour the lady’s letters first. 
Having arranged them according to date, 
IT found the first was written about a month 
after the interview described by Mr. Hockle 


in the dingle. It seems to have found young 
Mr. Dornley at Florence, and announced the 
unexpected demise of the writer’s mother in 
terms of passionate grief. There was a long 
interval between that and the others ; which 
were all directed to various places on the 
rvad from Florence to England, down to the 
last letter, which had been sent to the Royal 
George, Nottingham, “to be left till called 
for.” The second letter ran thus :— 


The shock of bereavement is passing away ; for I 
feel it a duty to you, my dearest, to master my grief, 
I shut out the past. I look to the future. Only 
one little month, and then what a change !—more hap- 
piness than I shall be able to bear! My whole life 
seems to flow in small slow drops into the current of 
time which glides towards the ninth of June. Yes, you 
must not scold me, as you did in your last dear letter, 
for being too excitable; nor hint that I do not try all 
my might to command myself; for I have been as 
calm and as same one day with another as Miss Pim 
our Quaker postmistress is, But I must describe my 
remedy. Dr. Bole said last week, that my mind was 
fixed too constantly upon some one idea, He recom- 
mended immediate travel and change. 

Dearest, I travel with you here, at home. I trace your 
journey in poor papa’s journal of hc journey from 
Florence, which he kept while he was travelling tutor to | 
your, as well as his, staunch friend Lord Wordley. I put | 
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myself day by day into the carriage, and am rolled hour 
by hour from one place to another with you ; and sce 
vineyards, and palaces, and peasants, and priests, and 
wayside chapels, and mountains, and lakes, and valley 8, 
and villages with you, and change horses with you, 
and dine with you; and start afresh with you. It 
is now Tuesday afternoon, a quarter past four, and 
I am entering Nice with you. I know I am; 
because I alighted at Genoa with you, yesterday fort- 
night, at the same hour that your letter, which came 
to-day, tells me you stopped at that place. I shall go 
on travelling with you, dear George, day and night 
until I hear you hastening down Linney Hill upon 
Black Nan on the blessed ninth of June, 


After the lapse of three days, th aext letter 
began :— 


Mrs, Calder is now permanently established at 
Crookston Hall, and I am extremely uneasy at the 
frequency of her visits to me. They look like per- 
secution, They talk of sending your father to 
Bath—for change, they say; but Dr, Bole hints 
to me that it is to get him out of the way before your 
arrival, Whenever he is able to speak he asks for 
you; and I know when you return he would receive 
you with open arms, if they would only let him, 
Symptoms of immediate danger from the stroke have 
subsided ; but he is still helpless, Our secret appears 
to be safe ; but I dread Mrs, Calder’s searching eyes 
and calculating visits. Where are we now? Still at 
Nice ? 

Here is our faithful ally, Tom, with the pony- 
chaise, so I must conclude, dearest. Take my whole 
heart. Your own Eusra, 


The date of the next letter was a week 
later. 


Mrs. Calder is always saying that before poor Mr. 
Dornley was struck with paralysis, he was continually 
bewailing that all the influence and consequence of the 
Crookston patrimony should, at his death, descend to a 
Radical, who would use them, as they wickedly say 
for base purposes. Dr. Bole tells me another story, 
The dear old man, he says, sometimes squeezes the doc- 
tor’s hand, and tries to say “ George !” as if he longed to 
see you. If you could only see him, I am sure he 
would be entirely reconciled to our marriage. 

I begin to dread that Mrs. Calder suspects some- 
thing; because when she speaks of my being dull 
and wretched—as I am sometimes—she says very 
cruelly that it is lucky poor Mamma passed away 
when she did ; and, while pretending that no amount 
of contumely she heaps upon you can matter to me, 
feels all the while that she is putting me upon the 
rack, One day she said that your father’s greatest con- 
solation, before his illness, had been that you were not 
married ; for if ho saw a prospect of the property going 
in succession to any child of yours, it would kill him, 
I thank Heaven that I had strength to bear this, and 
that I did not betray myself while she remained ; but, 
when she was gone, I had a severe hysterical attack, 
and Dr. Bole was obliged to be sent for. He always 
looks grave when he speaks of Mr. and Mrs, Calder ; 
and once hinted, that he thought they would stop 
short of nothing to set you and yours aside, Mrs, 
Calder’s pride is inflexible, and she seems to feel, as 
the wife of a second son, like a person labouring under 
some indelible disgrace. Oh, if she could only know 
how, in my utter loneliness, I yearn for some sisterly 
affection; how I could take even her to my heart ; 
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THE NINTH OF JUNE. 


how I should bless God, while you are away, if I had 
one kind and sympathising friend ! 

Still, dearest, I go on counting the hours and 
minutes that narrow the guif which separates us 
from the ninth of June. 
jogging on gaily together since my last, and we are 
now starting from Dijon. 
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of your time will be passed. But, darling, you 
must not be angry if I disobey you in not leaving 
our dear home for the new one, until after your return. 
Had your letter arrived when it ought, 1 might per- 


You and I have been | haps have been glad to get away from (must I call 
| them ?) my enemies ; but now, as a week has gone 
I see your dear eager eyes | by ; 


and as, from the moment we separated, every 


straining out of the carriage window, and hear your faculty I have has been strained to picturing our next 


big round voice urging the postilion forward. 
three weeks! Oh, that it were only a week, a 
day, an hour, a minute! 


A few days later : 


They have just heard that your visit to Lord 
Wordley in Florence has made your election for Shut- 
bury certain, dearest ; and nothing can exceed their 
disappointment. They will speak of you, however 
much I try to turn off the conversation. Yesterday 
I said to Mr. Calder, (who now comes oftener than 
ever. Sometimes they both come together,) that the 
newspapers appeared to say that the county was 
getting quiet, ‘It will never be quiet,’ he exclaimed, 
‘while such treason-hatchers as George Dornley are 
allowed to be at large!’ and a great deal more in that 
strain ; also, that it was the ruin of the country for 
such people as you to be allowed to succeed to power- 
ful inheritances. He does not speak passionately ; 
but in a dry way; between his teeth, as if he were 
grinding his words ; his hand tightly clenched on his 
knee. Mrs, Calder was more spiteful than ever. She 
spoke of the sin of clandestine marriages, and said they 
ought to be made illegal,—that her children would be 
beggars, compared with your children; and she looked at 
me from head to foot with a malicious look that made 
me tremble, I felt almost convinced that she knew all, 
and said it to wound me; yet I always sit in the great 
chair with my back to the light, and never leave off my 
pillow-lace-making ; but she has such piercing eyes 
that she can, I am sure, see in the dark. Both of 
them harp upon your father’s illness; not pitying 
him, but regretting that it isimpossible, in his wretched 
condition, to get the. entail of the Crookston estates 
cut off, 

In spite of all, my dearest, I go on travelling with 
you as I sit at work (I have made lace enough for six 
sweet little caps ; and such along robe!), I hear the 
horses’ bells, and the postilion’s whip, and feel a jolt 
now and then, and somebody gets very angry with 
postmasters, and uses dreadfully strong expressions, We 
are now starting from Paris, are we not, darling ? 


The next letter was dated a week later: 


Dear old Mr. Dornley was taken to Bath yester- 
day, and I feel, though I never have seen him since you 
left, more lonely than evers Now that the truth will 
not worry you, my dear husband, I can tell you that 
Ihave not related a tenth part of the persecution I 
have endured from your brother and his wife; al- 
though I always wish to think of them with affection 
and even with love, as your relations, Indeed Dr. Bole 
has been afraid of something happening before its time 
in consequence of it: but he does not know what a 
strong-miuded little woman Tam, 

This will reach you at Dover; and we are jogging 
on merrily to London, Your letter to me appears 
to have beendclayed by the post-office. I am de- 
lighted with the arrangements of your London friend, 
and lost no time in obeying your instructions, I 
learn that the cottage he has chosen for us at Hamp- 
stead is quite in the country, yet not a very long 
drive from the House of Commons, where so much 


Only | meeting here—in the beloved home which is asso- 


ciated with every particle of the happiness I owe 
you, I would rather bear my troubles for a few 
days longer than go to London to meet you there, 
Besides Dr. Bole says it may not be safe for me to 
travel just now. You must, you say, visit Shutbury 
the moment you land. Now that town being in 
the way to Crookston, if your plan were adopted there 
would be a day’s delay, and your birth-day—the 
longed-for ninth — would pass away and be no more to 
me than any other day. 

No one except your brother and his wife call upon 
me. I have had what dear papa used to call parochial 
visits from the rector; but Mrs. Drawley and her 
daughters never come, and scarcely speak when we meet 
them in the road, Even good Miss Pim, the Quakeress 
of the post-office, whose gossip I used to enjoy so much, 
has been of late very sparing of her conversation when 
I go to her shop, and has twice hinted that injurious 
reports are afloat respecting me, and which have, I 
shudder when I reflect, strong appearances to favour 
them. But, darling, next Monday week is the 
bright golden ninth; and you will come; and all the 
world will know that I O I am getting crazy with 


joy ! 
The last letter was that sent to meet the 
recipient at the Nottingham iun. 


Darling, I send this, as you requested, to the Royal 
George. Pray, give my best remembrances to the good 
landlady, who was so kind to me when we stopped 
there on the day of our stolen journey; and to my beau- 
tiful little handmaid, her daughter. How well they 
have kept our secret ! 

We are starting by the night coach from London, 
and are outside, I fear, Pray let us wrap up warm; 
for these June nights are treacherous, I never knew 
such a cold summer. 

Black Nan was sent away yesterday by Farmer 
Thorn, who, having business at Shutbury, was glad to 
ride her there. I know you will be pleased with her 
condition, Be sure and praise her condition to Thomas 
when you meet him at Alfreton; for he is excessively 
proud of it; and has been altogether an excellent and 
discreet lad from the moment you left. I will not fail 
to send him to meet you with the old grey, at Alfreton, 
that you may have a fresh horse to gallop you home, 
I hope you will gallop all the way—home—to me! 
The ecstasy of that thought is toogreat,. . . 

O, my adored husband! as Monday approaches my 
happiness is scarcely endurable! If my old cloudy 
fits did not now and then damp it, I believe it would 
drive me crazy. Sometimes I fancy something might 
happen to prevent or delay our meeting; sometimes I 
believe that nothing could prevent it, and that there 
is no cruelty so terrible upon earth, much less in 
heaven, to destroy the world of happiness that awaits 
me. A thousand blessings, my beloved! 

P.S. I open my letter to say that Dr. Bole has been 
suddenly sent for to go to Bath to put the Bath 
doctors in the right way of treating your father,” 


The rest of the story—learnt from 
Hockle’s packet, from himself, and from 
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persons whose acquaintance I afterwards 
made—I must tell in my own way in future 
chapters. 


A LEAF FROM THE OLDEST OF 
BOOKS. 


Tue insular Englishman is prone to spend 
his holidays abroad; and the highways of 
Europe, about the time of the long vacation, 
swarm with pleasure-hunting and sight- 
seeing emigrants from the white cliffs of 
Albion. Her shores, nevertheless, include 
many localities that would well repay the 
intelligent tourist; and he may not be un- 
interested to know the peculiar attractions 
of some places nearer home than the Alps, 
Scandinavia, or the Bosphorus. 

Were a magician, for example, to turn a 


spice-island, with its plants and animals, into | 


stone, and to transport it bodily from the 
Indian Archipelago to the mouth of the 
Thames, he would realise such a phenomenon 
as the Isle of Sheppey now presents to the 
eyes of the geological visitor. There can 
scarcely be a less promising locality, at first 
sight, for any subject of amusement, interest, 
or instruction ; but I will endeavour to show 
what resources Sheppey presents to an 
excursionist who may have been bitten by 
Buckland or Lyell with their favourite 
science. 

In the depth of last year’s hard winter, 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, I 
visited, in company with two brother col- 
lectors, that favourite locality for the dis- 
covery and acquisition of fossil organic re- 
mains. The dark cliffs of London clay looked 
all the blacker by contrast with the thick 
coat of snow that then covered them, and 
with the white wreaths or tatters of the 
same winter garment that clung to the 
crevices and irregularities in the face of the 
cliffs. The sea stretched away, of a leadeny- 
grey greenish hue, under a bitter cold, stormy 
sky ; and yet, as we walked along the beach, 
which the tide had deserted, almost every 
pebble that we kicked along proved to be 
some water-worn organic fossil washed out 
of the cliffs—for the most part, the recog- 
nisable remains of some tropical plant or 
animal. In many of them we could discern 
traces of palm-fruits, petrified, most like 
those. of the low shrubby palms of the 
“genus Nipa, several species of which now 
abound in the Molucca and Philippine 
Islands, where they grow in marshy tracts, 
at the mouths of great rivers, and where 
the waters are brackish; fragments of 
the carapace of sea-tortoises or turtles; 
vertebree of crocodiles; teeth of huge 
sharks; pieces of the back-bone of large 
boa-constrictors; all turned into dark- 
coloured stone. The contrast was most sin- 
gular and striking. 

We left London Bridge by one of the 
Southend and Sheerness steamers, at eleven 
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o'clock one Tuesday morning (these vessels 
sail on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
at that hour), and reached Sheerness between 
four and five o’clock in the afternoon. On 
landing at this busy place of war, we walked 
rapidly through the part included within the 
limits of the garrison, and called the Blue 
Town, beyond the fortifications to the north- 
east, to the part of Sheerness called the Mile 
Town, where we took up our quarters at the 
comfortable inn called the Wellington. Here 
we ordered dinner, beds, and Paddy Hays. 
Let no one who visits Sheppey for the sake of 
its fossils, lose a moment after his arrival at 


[the Royal Hotel, or the Wellington, in 


requesting the attendance of the industrious 
collector and humorous vendor of the natural 
curiosities of the neighbourhood, who is best 
known to the servants of these inns by the 
name above-cited. Mr. Hays will submit to 
you, with, perhaps, one or two exceptional 
rarissima reserved for old scientific cus- 
tomers, all the best fossils which he has been 
able to collect since his boxes were emptied 
at the last visit of the curious. He will 
expatiate upon them in a language combining 
a fragmentary assortment of learned techni- 
calities with the richest of brogues ; but he 
will not ask much more than the market 
value of the fossils, and a very little bargain- 
ing will leave a characteristic assortment of 
fossil fruits, fishes’ heads and trunks, teeth of 
sharks, teeth and bones of crocodiles and 
turtles, outlandish petrified crab-like and 
lobster-like crustacea, the nautilus and 
other eocene shells, in the possession of 
the dilletante visitor, at a very moderate 
cost. 

Our negociation with Mr. Hays being 
satisfactorily concluded, and our meal ended 
—a sort of improvised dinner-tea—we in- 
dulged in a review of our newly-acquired 
treasures, alternating the whiff of the cigar 
and the sip of the tumbler of punch with 
inspections and comparisons of our respective 
specimens, and interblending the joke and 
laugh with recondite speculations on the 
nature of the extinct creatures, and the kind 
of world they lived in. 

The beds at the Wellington are clean and 
comfortable ; our slumbers were sound and 
refreshing. We rose in the morning to an 
early breakfast, having a considerable extent 
of ground to traverse during the day’s brief 
daylight at this season. Before starting, we 
were careful to stow into our haversacks 
sheets of soft paper to wrap round the fragile 
specimens ; a few calico-bags of from three 
to five inches diameter, to separate the small 
from the large fossils; a chisel, and our 
lightest geological hammer. 

One of the party was chiefly bent upon 
viewing the great section of the eocene 
London clay, which is afforded by the cliffs 
on the north shore of Sheppey. The principal 
object of my other companion and myself 
was to collect as many fossils as we 


could. | 
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We therefore parted company, agreeing to 
rendezvous at the Wellington for a late 
dinner. My experience enabled me to warn 
my geological friend to limit his under-cliff 
coast rambles to the period of the receding of 
the tide ; for a too abstracted observer might 
get into an awkward predicament, if he were 
caught by the returning tide, and shut in 
between the promontories of clay and mud 
which extend into the sea at many parts of 
this coast. 

A geologist is apt to forget both tide and 
time, and to become so absorbed in the con- 
templation of the overlying strata when ex- 
posed on a rare section, as to lose thought of 
all mundane considerations whatever. 

Hugh Strickland, the estimable fellow- 
labourer with Murchison in divers good 
geological works, crept down the steep bank 
of a railway cutting, near the entry of a 
tunnel, on the Great Northern. The gorge 
had been too recently scooped out to have its 
structure obliterated by the healing growth 
of vegetation; but the rails were laid, and 
the road was in operation. He stood on the 
narrow path between the up and down lines, 
sketch-book in hand, conning the steep 
section with raised head, and jotting down 
memoranda as suggested by the leaves, more 
or less exposed, of the old world’s book, He 
saw a train advancing towards the tunnel, 
and, as it neared with the warning whistle, 
he stept back upon the opposite line ; at that 
moment another train emerged from the 
tunnel, and hurled him into eternity. Poor 
Strickland! He was well known to all our 
little party, and deeply respected by us. We 
were discussing the circumstances of his sad 
fate as we started on our excursion. 

At first we held on a common course, 
leaving Sheerness by the new town, and 
mes along the sea-wall towards the 

inster until we reached Scaps-gate, where 


the cliffs begin to rise from the low-lands of 
the western end of Sheppey. Some collectors 
of the cement-stone or pyrites, which they 
call copperas, dwell in cottages scattered 


round this point. We called at each to in- 
quire for curiosities, and procured some 
really good specimens at a moderate price. 
To my share fell a few excellent fossil fruits 
of the Nipa-like palms, a fine nautilus, with 
its mother-of-pearl as lustrous as when the 
animal guided its gorgeous shell over the 
glancing waves beneath the hot rays of the 
eocene sun. I got also a very good skull of 
the large extinct samberoid (bonito-like) fish, 
which M. Agassiz has called Cymbrium 
macroponum, so termed from the great ex- 
—_ of the opercula, or gill-covers. The 

ny cup, or outer coat of both eyes was well 
preserved ; those eyes are relatively larger, 
as in all the existing swift-swimming sam 
beroids, The eye-ball in fishes is not round ; 
it is flattened in front, so as to form no 
obstacle to swimming by projecting from the 
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texture of the sclerotic relates to the neces- 
sity for greater strength in that tunic in an 
eye which is not spherical in shape, and 
which is subject to great external pressure 
when the fish seeks the depths of the sea. 
It was most interesting to contemplate, in 
the petrified remains of a fish which swam 
that old European ocean from which the Alps 
had but just began to rise, the same evidence 
of prospective contrivance, or the same exem- 
plification of the conditions relating to the 
laws of the refraction of light and the density 
of the aqueous medium, as may be studied by 
the comparative anatomist in the fishes of 
the present day. 

Having made our purchases at Scaps-gate, 
we left the geologist to scramble along the 
shingle at the base of the cliffs, whilst we 
diverged towards Minster Church, passing 
which, we proceeded on the road towards 
Warden. About three-quarters of a mile 
beyond the church there is a lane on the left 
hand leading towards the Royal Oak. In 
this lane, and scattered between it and Hens- 
brook, are some cottages of cement-gatherers 
and others who work upon the beach. Knock 
at the door of every hovel: there is no 
knowing what treasure the good man may 
not have brought home and left with the 
wife, on the chance of a call from a peripatetic 
collector of curiosities. On the present occa- 
sion, at the dwelling of a family named 
Crockford, I had the good fortune to meet 
with a large chelonite, somewhat cumbrous, 
it is true, but which, having slung it, with a 
little contrivance and help from the good 
dame, over my shoulders, I bore along bravel 
and safely through the day’s ramble, and, 
ultimately, to mine inn. It is now the prime 
ornament of my tertiary cabinet, and is 
allowed to be the finest example of an eocene 
terrapene, or fresh-water tortoise, that has 
yet been got. The true turtles are much 
more common at Sheppey. My fossil terra- 
pene equals the largest known living species, 
and exceeds by more than four times the 
solitary species of Emys that still lingers on 
the European continent. It will be the sub- 
ject of two beautiful plates in the forthcoming 
number of Owen’s History of British Fossil 
Reptiles, and has gladdened the eyes of the 
Professor by a more exact demonstration of 
all the complex sutures of carapace and plas- 
tron, and by more perfect impressions of all 
the tortoise-shell plates that of old covered 
the now petrified bony box of the slow- 
treading reptile than the’ anatomist had pre- 
viously witnessed in any fossil tortoise or 
turtle, 

From the Crockfords and other dwellers of 
the cottages in and near the lane, we next 
trudged on to Hensbrook. Here we made 
inquiry for a man named Pead, whom I had 
previously known as an industrious collector, 
and we found amongst his stores, besides 
many fair ordinary specimens of the Sheppey 
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column of the old boa-constrictor m of the old bon-constrictor of the/] the 
eocene period. One of these included thirteen 
vertebre, retaining their natural manifold 
and complex articulations, and must have 
belonged to a serpent more than fifteen feet 
in length. There is not, perhaps, any of the 
animal remains in this locality which testifies 
more strongly to the former warmth of the 
climate of the latitude of Kent than the old 
Sheppey constricting snake called Palseophis 
toliapicus. From Hensbrook we went our 
way along the summit of the cliff towards 
Warden, calling at every cottage we passed, 
and ¢ gathering as we went until we arrived at 
Warden Point. At this part there are some 
dwellings of labourers that work upon the 
beach—said abodes being located with enough 
of regularity, and in a soil which justifies the 
tempting title of Mud Row, by which the 
nucleus of a hamlet is known, and by which 
name the cottages should be inquired for by 
the inexperienced explorer of Sheppey. 
Beyond this point he will ask and search in 
vain for any fossils; but here the collectors 
commonly offer a rich harvest of remains for 
his selection. 

We were rewarded by finding among the 
hundreds of parts of fossil fishes and crusta- 
ceans a small but characteristic part of the 
skeleton of the extinct vulture of Sheppey 
(Lithornis vulturinus), and a portion of jaw, 
with teeth, and two vertebre of that re- 
markable quadruped, somewhat between the 
modern hog and hippopotamus, which Owen 
has called the Hyrcotherium. 

Heavily laden with primeval treasures, we 
now began our return, and, avoiding the’ ups 
and downs of the undulating cliffs, + we made 
the best of our way by the road that runs 
through the most level part of the country to 
Sheerness. 

Here we were welcomed by our companion, 
who had finished a little sooner his geological 
observations, and were assured by him that 
the fat goose which we had picked up at 
Leadenhall Market, en route to the Sheerness 
packet, was done to a turn, and only waited 
our arrival to be served up. To the wise this 
hint will suffice; with all its merits, the 
Wellin: ton, at the dead season, may be able 
to afforci but homely fare to the unexpected 
tourist, and the worthy landlady will most 
gladly apply her best culinary skill on any 
good “provend” that a disciple of Major 
Dalgetty may have had the Senethoughe to 
bring with him. 





UNHAPPINESS IN THE ELYSIAN 
FIELDS. 


Every Sunday afternoon during the spring 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-six, Parisians 
taking their habitual walk in the Champs 
Elysées, might have observed the huge green 
gate of a mansion situated on ihe right 
hand side, more than half-way up from the 
Place de la Concorde towards the Barviére de 





r Etoile. It bore the number seventy- eight. 
For years previously, observers had been 
struck with the sombre appearance of this 
mansion. Its huge green gate was never 
opened, although flanked by two porters’ 
lodges ; the shutters of which were always 
closed, An eccentric notice was painted 
in black letters beside the gate: “Persons 
who wish to leave cards and letters are 
requested to put them into the box and 
ring loudly, as the porter is far from here.” 
Through the iron railing and across the ad- 
joining garden, the mansion itself was seen: 
a large building with many windows all shut, 
looking like a prison. It was the hdétel of the 
late Countess de Caumont-Laforce, a lady 
bearing an historical title among the nobility 
of France. 

The dukes of Caumont-Laforce were for- 
merly distinguished among the Protestant 
nobility of France ; and incidents connected 
with them will be remembered as long as the 
Bartholemew massacre and the Dragonnades 
of Louis the Fourteenth. Voltaire, in his 
Henriade, mentions the wonderful escape of 
one of the De Caumonts, in the massacre. 

The dukes of Caumont-Laforce were re- 
united to the Roman Catholic church, a 
century afterwards, by Louis the Fourteenth. 
Madame Scarron—the widow of a loose poet 
—was employed by the Jesuits to frighten 
the remorseful soul of this ruthless king into 
great professions of piety, into the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, and into measures for 
effecting the forcible re-union of Protestants 
with the Roman Catholic church. The king 
deigned to talk to the Duke de Caumont- 
Laforce about his conversion. When talking 
would not do, he confined him to one of his 
estates, and deprived him of his children, by 
confiding their education to one of their 
Roman Catholicrelatives. After some months 
of resistance the duke feigned submission ; 
but, a will having been found by the royal 
spies which proved that his profession was 
insincere, the duke and duchess were con- 
fined for two years in the Bastile. The 
duke issued from it to make an abjuration 
of his faith, while the firmer duchess came 
out of prison a stauncher Protestant than 
ever. During the remaining years of the life 
of the duke, the king planted upon them a 
police spy and a Jesuit priest, who lived con- 
tinually in their apartments, and had autho- 
rity to enter their nuptial chamber by day 
and by night, to prevent the Protestant wife 
from speaking a single word about religion 
to her perverted husband. Fifteen days 
prior to the death of the duke she was sepa- 
rated from him entirely, lest she might prompt 
him to express his real sentiments in his last 
moments. His noble widow died in want and 
exile in England. The young Duke de Cau- 
mont-Laforce, educated by his Roman Catho- 
lic relatives, was reconciled to the Church, 
and figures among the persons described by 
Moliére; “ These fellows, I aide ee whom we see, 
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with uncommon ardour, by the road to 
heaven, hunting their fortunes.” 

But, [ have not the least intention of tracing 
the history of the family of Caumont-Laforce, 
wishing only to say why the Parisians were 
interested about the green gate, and to record 
a story which is illustrative of the condition 
of the French, and instructive respecting the 
phenomena of crime. The present Count 
de Caumont-Laforce is a gallant soldier 
who distinguished himself at the siege of 
Antwerp, and in the streets of Paris, in June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight. Though his 
father, the duke, is a Bourbonist, he lends his 
name to the dynasty of the Bonapartes, and 
receives annually thirty thousand francs as a 
member of the senate. The countess was 
the niece of the wife of Marshal Gerard, and 
was related, through Madame de Genlis, to the 
Orleans family. She used to speak of Louis 
Philippe as “ My cousin the king,” and of 
Clementine, the queen of the Belgians, as 
“ my sister.” 

Ever since the downfall of Louis Philippe, 
the eternal war between the bad rich and the 
bad poor of France has been carried on, by 
niggardliness on the one side, and by bad 
blood upon the other. The Orleanists and 
Bourbonists have fought the Republic and 
the Empire, by making the poor poorer, by 
spending as little as possible in the form 
of wages, and by extorting as much as pos- 
sible in the form of revenue. This policy 
became an absolute insanity of avarice in 
the Countess de Caumont-Laforce. 

The marriage of the Count and Countess was 
a union of riches and titles, and was extremely 
unhappy. She was a woman of a middling 
height, with flashing dark eyes, who, under 
a noble air, with a mien of insolence tempered 
by refinement, and a deportment and con- 
versation displaying an intelligent mind 
—had a soul ineffably sordid. When her 
husband dined out, her two children and 
their English governess would have had 
no dinner, if he had not given them money 
to buy something at the shops. Her son, 
when a little boy, would scream in the 
streets when his mother took his franc from 
him. No servant could live with her. Ten 
or a dozen years ago, her husband was 
obliged to separate from her, with his chil- 
dren. He tried three times to deprive her of 
the management of her affairs, as a lunatic ; 
but her powerful relatives—whose pride 
would not admit the existence of insanity 
among them, and her own plausible tongue— 

ersuaded the tribunals she was the in- 
jured wife of a covetous husband. Deprived 
of the restraining influence of her husband, 
she lived alone in her mansion, amidst 
unimaginable dust and disorder ; splendour 
and squalor. She slept in a bed which was 
never made, and bought her food for a 
few coppers in the shops. Her chimney- 
piece clocks were never wound up, and 
were placed upon the floors; her porce- 
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lain ware was piled upon the beds; and 
her pictures were turned against the walls. 
She did not spend, it has been calculated by 
one who knew her well, twenty pounds a-year 
upon herself. Her chief expense was the 
keep of three horses, rarely used. Whatever 
little cooking she did, she did in her boudoir ; 
and all the harness of her horses was kept in 

jher drawing-room. No sober groom who 
knew her reputation would have taken her 
place, as she scolded, and cheated, and 
changed her grooms continually. When she 
did ride out, the Countess and her groom 
were a show which delighted the eyes of the 
boys of the neighbourhood, with a living com- 
panion picture to Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, each one feeling— 

And when again she rides abroad 
May I be there to see. 

Encountering her husband upon one of 
these occasions, she followed him, loaded 
him with abuse, and threatened him with 
her whip, the whole length of the Champs 
Elysées. 

The Countess had a family mansion in Bel- 
gium, which was kept like her Paris hdtel. 
When she travelled from Paris to Brussels, 
she went by the third-class carriages through 
France, and by the first through Belgium ; 
changing her carriage, because when she went 
on a visit to the queen, a court carriage was 
waiting for her. Once, when the court was 
at their country residence at Laeken, an inci- 
dent occurred which shall be described in her 
own words, “ You see, I went down to see my 
sister, Clementine, when they were at Laeken, 
because I had something to say to her. I 
took with me nuy little wicker market-basket, 
in which I kept my keys; for there are 
thieves, you know, in Belgium, as well as in 
France. Well, on descending at the palace, 
I left my cloak in the vestibule, because, you 
see, it was all patched ; and I left my little 
basket hidden behind a curtain, in one of the 
ante-rooms. Just as I had done speaking 
with the queen, who should come in but the 
king, who insisted upon giving me his arm to 
my carriage. The honour was no doubt very 
great, but it was very disagreeable, as I had 
hidden my little market-basket behind a 
curtain, and left my old patched cloak in 
the vestibule.’ Luckily, although the king 
knows French very well, he does not under- 
stand Flemish. So I told a little page, in 
Flemish, to go and fetch my little market- 
basket from behind the curtain; and he 
went and brought it. The day was very 
cold ; so when we came into the vestibule, 
the king asked for my cloak, and the lackeys, 
all laughing at its patches, gave it to the 
king, who put it upon my shoulders. Really 
the honour was very great, you know, but it 
was very disagreeable, you see, on account of 
my little basket and my old patched cloak.” 

The Countess de Caumont-Laforce ought 
to have been surrounded with friends who 
would have told her she was, according to the 
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probable course of things, courting a violent 
end. An assassination is as invariable a con- 
quence of certain combinations of provocation 
and vengeance, as a conflagration 1s of certain 
combinations of caloric and combustibles. 
The moral perversions of the aristocratic 
avarice of the countess, we shall see, was a 
thing not a whit less revolting than the moral 
perversion of the democratic fury of her 
oom. 

The Countess gave more than her share of 
occupation to the police. During one of her 
absences in Belgium, all the furniture of her 
hétel was packed up and sent off to Havre, 
for shipment to America, and the police 
only arrived just in time to prevent the 
vessel from sailing. Her avarice, vio- 
lence, and dishonesty produced continual 
quarrels with her ever-changing grooms. 
Sometimes she pushed them, and sometimes 
they pushed her. She once felled a lad to the 
ground with her fist, and hurt him so badly 
that he had to be carried to the hospital. 

Nothing is known of the family of Antoine 
Baumann, her murderer. The process by 
which servants are brought who kill their em- 
ployers is, however, it may be observed,a thing 
of considerable importance to society, and 
wel] worth knowing. Baumann was a native 
of Wurtemberg, knowing how to read and 
write; and came to France to learn the 
language. He could never obtain a place in 
Paris as groom in which he could gain more 
than twenty pence a-day. He lost one place 
for having been drunk. He remained five 
years in the service of an artist painter, who 
always found him mild, obliging, and faiti- 
ful. All money-errands were executed by 
him with probity and exactitude. He assisted 
his countrymen in distress with generosity. 
His only faults were, his sometimes getting 
tipsy, and his taking no thought whatever of 
the morrow. His intelligence was very limited, 
and the effect of drink upon him was rather 
to brutify than to irritate him. He entered 
the service of the Countess in the end of 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-six. 

On the morning of the twentieth of Febru- 
ary, between eight and nine o’clock, he came 
out of the huge green gate. His mistress 
had sent him to buy some rolls and milk. 
Baumann, after making his purchases for his 
mistress, entered a wine-shop, and bought 
and drank twopence-worth of brandy, obtain- 
ing as much as could be obtained in Great 
Britain for a shilling. The wine-shops are 
the colleges and chapels of the poor in France. 
History, morals, politics, jurisprudence, and 
literature, in iniquitous forms, are all taught 
in these colleges and chapels, where profes- 
sors of evil continually deliver their lessons, 
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property, falsehood as the morality of speech, 
and assassination as the justice of the people. 
It is in the wine-shop the cabman is taught 
to think it heroic to shoot the middle-class- 
man who disputes his fare. It isin the wine- 
shop the workman is taught to admire the 
man who stabs his faithless mistress, It is 
in the wine-shop the doom is pronounced of 
the employer who lowers the pay of the 
employed. The secret tribunals of the nation 
of poverty and of crime, hold there their 
sittings, and pronounce there their sentences, 
These are the camps of one of the armies, 
whose wars, whether dumb orthundering, form 
the internal life of France. The wine-shops 
breed—in a physical atmosphere of malaria 
and a moral pestilence of envy and vengeance 
—the men of crime and revolution. Hunger 
is proverbially a bad counsellor, but drink is 
a worse ; and Baumann returned from the 
wine-shop with his brain full of an intention 
to give his mistress a beating as a lesson. 
His dram, we shall find in the end, cost him 
more than twopence. 

When Baumann returned, heated with 
brandy, the Countess scolded him thrice for 
not having sufficiently looked for a bit of old 
iron. He said he had looked enough for it, 
and she said he had not; and he said he had 
until he struck her with his fists, and 
strangled her with his hands, scarcely know- 
ing what he did all the while. He dragged 
her senseless body into the woodhouse, and 
piled straw and wood upon it. A negro 
servant in the next house, having heard the 
cries, called out to him, “were they strangling 
you, down there ?” and Baumann answered, 
“No, it is nothing.” Recovering a little from 
his delirium of brandy and fury, Baumann 
picked up the keys the Countess had let fall, 
and, entering the house, took a purse and 
forty-five francs to enable him to escape to 
his country. After having washed his hands, 
he went to go out by the gate. 

Meanwhile, the negro, convinced there was 
something wrong, had spoken to a police- 
man, who continued to linger about the gate. 
When Baumann came out, the policeman 
asked him where he was going; and he 
answered, to get a dram. 

“ But you have blood upon you!” 

“T have just killed my mistress.” 

When the Commissary of the Police came, 
Baumann told him all about it. 

On Tuesday, the fifteenth of April, Antoine 
Baumann was tried for murder, and con- 
demned to imprisonment with hard labour, 
for life—the price of his dram, and the result 
of his training in the schools in which he 
was bred. ‘The sordid Countess and the 
drunken groom reaped both the conse- 
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